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THE WEEK. 


Tue Russian delegates have arrived at New York, 
and M. Witte has made a statement. Perhaps more 
important than the statement itself is his denial of the 
remark attributed to him that the prospects of peace 
were hopeless. The statement itself is marked by great 
courtesy both to the United States and to Japan, ‘‘ our 
gallant adversary.” It is scarcely a very promising 
statement in itself, for M. Witte lays stress on the 
limited nature of his mission. He said that the Tsar 
had departed from the ordinary conventions, and had 
sent him to learn the nature of the enemy’s terms. 
Mr. Sato, Baron Komura’s mouthpiece, says, however, 
that he sees nothing in this statement to indicate that 
M. Witte has not full powers. The Peace Conference 
is to open at Portsmouth on Tuesday. There have been 
pessimistic rumours from St. Petersburg, where it is 
alleged the war party are again in the ascendant, and 
the Official Messenger has published a message from 
the Tsar expressing approval of a recommendation to 
continue the war till the enemy is crushed and, above 


all, not to think of the cession of territory or the 


payment of an indemnity. 

THE Ministers’ scheme for the meeting of a 
National Assembly has been under consideration 
during the last week, and the latest rumours are to the 
effect that it has not been very much changed in the 
process. The Reformers have taken a further step in 
the organisation of their forces, and as a sequel to the 
Zemstvo Congress a new party has been formed called 
the Constitutional Democratic Party. A committee 
has been formed to elaborate a programme and 
communicate with persons and groups likely to 
be interested. These political reformers are the sub- 
ject of a characteristic and eloquent criticism by Tolstoi 
which was published in the Zimes of Tuesday. He has 
no patience with the demand for constitutional reform, 
for the need of Russia is a religious movement which 
would open the eyes of the landowners and move their 
hearts to surrender the land which they unjustly enjoy. 
Tolstoi’s article has really no special reference to the 
needs of Russia; it is merely a local application of his 
gospel of ruralised anarchy. 





THE negotiations that are passing between France 
and Germany for the arrangements of the Morocco 
conference have been hindered by a good many 
obstacles, but they appear at last to have made decided 
progress. The main difficulty has been the excessive 
zeal of Count von Tattenbach at Fez. This energetic 
official has had attributed to him one triumph after 
another, and the reports of his activity went to show 
that while Germany was treating with France on the 
basis of Morocco’s economic independence, her agent 
on the spot was persuading Morocco to modify 
that independence in Germany’s favour. M. Rouvier 
is understood to have complained to Prince 
von Radolin of this fconduct, and to have 
been assured that Count von Tattenbach had not 
asked or obtained the concessions with which he 
had been credited. A second French Note was handed 
to the German Ambassador on Wednesday with the 
complete statement of the French Government as to 
the methods to be adopted to introduce order in 
Morocco, and there is general expectation in Paris that 
Germany will agree to the French programme and 





that the final settlement of the preliminaries is now 
well in sight. 





THERE was an important little debate on the 
Foreign Office vote on Thursday, ranging over Mace- 
donia, the Congo, our relations with Germany, and 
the Japanese Alliance. The most important features of 
the debate were Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s state- 
ment that the Liberal Leader would continue the alliance 
with Japan and Sir Charles Dilke’s warning against 
its unwise extension. Even those who were most 
disposed to question the alliance itself agree that 
the policy must not suffer a sudden interruption. Lord 
Percy’s tone about Macedonia showed a distinct im- 
provement, but, as Mr. Noel Buxton explained in an 
interview in the Westminster Gazette, the situation is in 
some respects worse thanever. Lord Percy repudiated 
the anti-German construction which is sometimes put 
on our friendship with France. 





It is commonly said that the enmity supposed to 
exist in Germany against this country has been much 
fostered by German professors and among them by Pro- 
fessor Delbriick. The Manchester Guardian on Thurs- 
day published a summary from its Berlin correspondent 
of an article by Professor Delbrick in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for August, in which he discusses that 
theory and the general question of German enmity to 
England. What he says ought to be read with profit 
by all Jingoes inapanic. An Anglo-German war would 
mean ruin, he contends, to both parties. Germany 
could not hope for an alliance with France against 
England. The idea of a German supremacy 
in the North Sea, lately started in the Nationa 
Review, is absurd on the face of it. The North 
Sea for naval purposes is a part of the Atlantic, and the 
‘strongest naval Power must always be mistress of it. 
England has no right to oppose and no cause to tear 
an increase in the German navy or the exercise of 
German influence over regions outside Europe, and it 
is the opposition of England in these matters that has 
brought about the ill-feeling in both countries. Professor 
Delbriick, of course, puts the German case as favourably 
as he can. But no one can deny his main contention 
that a quarrel between England and Germany must be 
bad for both, and this fact, he says, is recognised by 
himself and nearly all German professors—indeed, by 
all Germans who are not blinded by Jingoism. 





Tue Government have been heavily assailed during 
the last week by two generals. General Buller writes 
blaming “the foolish statesmen” who have been anxious 
to devise some new plan for an entirely new organisa- 
tion and have “ disorganised the Army, discouraged 
the Militia, and disheartened the Volunteers.” Lord 
Roberts made on Monday a very serious criticism of the 
Government, and urged, as we have long urged in these 
columns, an immediate return to the Cardwell system 
of enlistment. Lord Roberts’s plea for compulsory train- 
ing and military service must be considered in the light 
of his frank admission that he gave the Government 
the disastrous advice to adopt the three years’ system. 
That mistaken departure has caused a great deal of our 
trouble, and Lord Roberts recommended it in spite of 
the fact that when it had been tried in the Guards it had 
been a failure. Further, it must be remembered that if 
the Army is in a bad condition, Lord Roberts was in 
command for two years and a half with greater power 
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than that enjoyed by any of his predecessors. We hope 
to return to the subject next week. 

THERE was an important debate in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, when Lord Ripon called attention 
to the action of the Government in regard to the con- 
troversy between Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon. 
Lord Ripon’s speech was moderate in tone, but it was 
very definite in its conclusions. It was indeed a most 
important and weighty criticism of the Government’s 
compromise. Lord Ripon deprecated the change as 
tending to increase the power of the military element, 
and he doubted whether the Government had not acted 
in excess of its eonstitutional powers in forcing a 
Viceroy to adopt a distribution of business of which he 
did not approve. Lord Lansdowne replied later that 
if the Secretary of State has the right to overrule 
Orders in Council made by the Government of 
India, he must surely have the right to overrule 
the orders made by the Governor-General for the 
mere transaction of business. The reply is scarcely 
conclusive, and we think the language of the 
clause in the Act of 1861 is certainly capable of the 
construction Lord Ripon put on it. Lord Ripon 
further protested against the manner in which Lord 
Curzon had been addressed by the Government. He 
did not believe that since the days of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s famous despatch to Lord Canning about the 
affairs of Oudh any Government of India had ever 
received such a rebnff in the face of India and in the 
face of the world. Lord Ripon concluded his powerful 
examination of the question by condemning the action 
of the Government on three grounds. First, that action 
diminished the effective control of the Viceroy over 
military administration. Secondly, it deprived the 
Viceroy of the discretion regarding the distribution of 
business conferred on him by Act of Parliament. 
Thirdly, it had been taken without the knowledge or 
advice of Parliament. 


Lorp Ripon’s protests were seconded by Lord 
Roberts, whose experience as Commander-in-Chief had 
led him to the same conclusions that Lord Ripon had 
formed from his experience as Viceroy. Lord Roberts 
was most emphatic in insisting on the danger of 
leaving the Viceroy to depend on a single military 
opinion. ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that, in 
my opinion, it is essential to the security of India 
that the Viceroy should not be dependent on the 
advice of a single soldier, however eminent and 
distinguished he may be. Even if he were an 
Indian officer, and his experience had been en- 
tirely Indian, as was the case with myself, I con- 
sider it would be advantageous for the Viceroy to 
have at his side a second adviser not directly con- 
nected with the army. But when the Commander-in- 
Chief is, as in the present instance, a complete stranger 
to India, I consider it would be a positive danger to 
our hold over that country that he should be the only 
one to advise the Viceroy on military matters.” An 
illustration of the danger against which Lord Roberts 
warned the Government is provided in the controversy 
between Lord Kitchener and the Government of India. 
Lord Kitchener complained that he was not allowed 
to reintroduce the practice of training the native 
troops to build their hut barracks. Sir E. R. 
Elles showed that the reasons for abandoning this 
practice were reasons of the most cogent kind, but they 
all had to do with the habits and customs of Indian life, 
with which Lord Kitchener was unfamiliar. Certainly 
the speeches of Lord Ripon and Lord Roberts did more 
to confirm than the speech of Lord Lansdowne did to 
allay the anxieties with which this grave departure is 
regarded. are 

Sir CHARLes Dike brought a very scandalous 
state of things to light in his speech during the hurried 


debate on the Home Office Vote on Wednesday night. 
England, formerly at the head of the movement for 
improving and humanising industrial conditions, is 
now delaying and obstructing that movement. The In- 
ternational Conference on the Protection of Labour was 
held thisspring at Berne. France sent eight represen- 
tatives, including Senator Waddington and M. Millerand, 
Germany sent nine representatives, Austria five, Swit- 
zerland eleven. We sent two, an assistant under- 
secretary and a principal clerk. We send fewer and less 
important representatives than do most other countries, 
and we alone contribute nothing to the expense. Fur- 
ther, our representatives were instructed to play a most 
reactionary part. Our representatives when asked to 
consider the proposal for an International Convention 
to exclude white phosphorus from the manufacture of 
matches, replied that their Government had not thought 
fit to authorise them to sign a treaty. The ground for 
this extraordinary decision was that our own legislation 
was perfect, but apparently the delegate admitted later 
that we had had cases of prosphorous necrosis in spite 
of our legislation. The result was that on the voting 
seven countries supported this humane treaty and two, 
England and Sweden, opposed it. Sweden has with- 
drawn her opposition on the understanding that Japan 
was going to assent to the convention. The re- 
sult is that England, ringing with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
denunciations of foreign sweated labour, is at this 
moment blocking the efforts of her neighbours to get 
civilisation to remove one of the most horrible of the 
methods and diseases of industry. 





Tue debate on the Education Vote on Tuesday 
was concerned with a number of questions, some of 
them fiercely controversial, others arising out of the 
routine of the Department. Of the first class the most 
contentious was the treatment by the Government of 
the Welsh County Councils. In this case an Act, 
which is odious to the great majority of the people of 
Wales, has been administered in a spirit which was 
not calculated to modify the dislike with which 
it was regarded. There have at times been 
signs to show that an accommodation might be 
arranged, but unfortunately the parties to the im- 
mediate dispute have not been given a free hand. The 
Act has excited a great deal of bitter feeling. It has 
also, on Sir William Anson’s admission, tended to 
arrest the local interest and care in the administration 
of education. Sir John Gorst ridiculed this view and 
said that the agitation in Wales was a proof that it was 
false. But that agitation is only a proof that in some 
places the Act is fiercely resented. It does not dis- 
prove the assertion that in many places it has taken 
the control of education out of the hands of the per- 
sons who cared about it. Sir William Anson is 
now distinctly alive, as his opponents were 
two years ago, to the danger that the pres- 
sure of alien business will make the county 
councils more and more apt to relegate the control of 
education to an organising secretary. As Mr. Bryce 
said when speaking later, the Government were 
warned by the Opposition two years ago that the 
county was much too large an area, and that county 
authorities could not spend their time considering the 
purchase of coal scuttles. We are glad to see that he 
added that this would be kept in view when the Act 
was amended. 





Tue action of the Board of Education in giving local 
authorities discretion to exclude children under five 
years of age has been warmly discussed, and it was 
subjected to some criticism in Tuesday’s debate, The 
question is not an easy one to decide. The reasons for 
taking this step have considerable force. It is probably 
the habit in all classes to begin education too young. 
We fancy there is a good deal to be said for raising 
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the compulsory age for elementary education from five 
to six. England starts younger in this respect than do 
most countries. Sir William Anson said on Tuesday 
that he had received strong reports from the women 
inspectors who had been commissioned to give special 
attention to infant schools, and their reports had been 
one of the chief causes of the change. Further, if 
grants for all children under five were withdrawn, 
it would mean a saving, according to Sir William 
Anson, of £850,000, which could be spent on 
the real business of education. The reasons for 
removing children of this age from school are very 
strong, but it does not follow that there should 
be noe public provision made for them. Sir John 
Gorst approved the step taken by the Department, 
but thought some public authority must look after the 
excluded children. Suddenly to throw parents on their 
own resources for the amusement of these children 
would be an undoubted hardship, and if school life is 
bad for very young children, it does not follow that 
home life or street life under present conditions is not 
worse. Sir John Gorst argued that what was wanted 
was sc me {kind of nursery looked after by a motherly 
person and not by a teacher. 


Tue Board of Education have just issued a volume 
of suggestions for the consideration of teachers in 
elementary schools. In the preface they say that it is 
intended to furnish “some guidance of a general 
character to teachers and even more to encourage 
careful reflection on the practice of their profession.” 
In short it is a condensation of a whole library of 
pedagogic literature for teachers in elementary schools. 
It is a most valuable piece of work—clear, practical, 
and stimulating to those who already feel the importance 
of their profession. The time a child spends at an ele- 
mentary school is short ; that time may be its last oppor- 
tunity of profiting by systematic teaching ; the choice 
of subjects is therefore supremely important. We may 
say roughly that the inclusion of any particular subject 
can only be justified on three grounds: either a know- 
ledge of it is essential to a life of full citizenship, as in the 
case of the three R’s, or it must be one which is capable 
of being learnt to a degree which is profitable by a large 
majority of children, as is the case with geography 
and the science of common things, or it must be a 
subject which develops the faculties though the pro- 
ficiency or knowledge acquired may be small ; history, 
literature, singing, drawing may be admitted on this 
ground. 





Tue Board aims at justifying the presence of the 
ordinary subjects in the curriculum and indicates the 
principles which should underlie the teaching of each of 
them. The appendix contains specimen schemes of 
courses of study drawn up in the light of these prin- 
ciples. Teachers are urged to vary these methods, 
which are only intended as examples. Indeed the value 
of such schemes varies with the subject taught and the 
personality of the teacher. In teaching reading, 
writing, or arithmetic it is entirely safe to follow the 
schemes laid down by the generalised experience of 
specialists—every teacher will do best to follow rules of 
thumb ; but in subjects such as history or literature, 
where the benefit derived depends chiefly on the stimu- 
lation of the imagination, the interest which the teacher 
naturally takes in the subject himself must determine 
to a large extent his method and the details he empha- 
sises. It is his best chance of interesting his pupils 
and hints and vague directions can alone help him. 
We conceive that it might be more educating to rouse 
some enthusiasm for personalities in history than to 
drum the sequence of certain important events into 
children’s heads ; the latter they will probably forget, 
but having once been interested they may read for 
themselves. There are valuable hints as to the signs 


of health and disease in children at the end of the 
book. 





Mr. Courtney complained in an article published 
in this review a fortnight ago that the successful ex- 
periments in proportional representation in Belgium 
had attracted no notice in England. These experi- 
ments have evidently attracted some notice in France. 
M. Paul Deschanel, late President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, made an important speech on Sunday, at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, and traversed a number of subjects. 
He regretted that Russia had not been advised to avoid 
war with Japan byconcessions. Hepraisedthe Disestab- 
lishment Bill on the ground that it was a liberal and 
not a rancorous or unjust measure. He then proceeded 
to enlarge on the necessity of electoral reform. He 
reminded his constituents that eight years ago he pro- 
posed proportional representation. The existing 
system he described as a barbarous régime which no 
civilised country ought to tolerate. For the last thirty 
years, alike under the scrutin de liste and under 
the scrutin d@ arrondissement the parliamentary deputies 
had represented twenty-five or thirty percent. of 
the registered electors. He vehemently combated the 
notion that proportional representation would be too 
complicated and difficult to work. His contention 
is supported by the Zemps and the Débats. The 
Temps says that proportional representation is the only 
remedy and that it will answer as well in France as in 
Belgium. The Débazs also dislikes the suggestion 
that a method of voting which the electors in two little 
countries have been able to master is too difficult for the 
French mind. This paper suggests that M. Deschanel 
should address himself to producing an agreement be- 
tween the persons who support proportional representa- 
tion in different forms. 


WE expressed in a sentence last Saturday our deep 
regret upon the death of Mr. Theodore Llewelyn Davies, 
who was drowned while bathing in Westmorland, and 
our sense of the loss which the public service has sus- 
tained. We wish now to give a few particulars of a brief 
career of usefulness and promise. He was educated 
at Marlborough, and took a scholarship at Trinity, 
Cambridge, of which college he became a fellow after 
holding successively two University scholarships. 
In 1894 he entered the Treasury. During the 
eleven years which followed he acted as_ secre- 
tary to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
to the Beer Materials Committee, and to the Depart- 
mental Committee for the assessment of income-tax. 
He was also principal official secretary to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach during his last six months at the 
Exchequer and then to Mr. Ritchie. To this work he 
brought a mind exceptionally active and attentive, a 
natural instinct for the business of statesmanship and a 
rare degree of public spirit. He was capable of long 
application and could see much at atime. Those who 
worked with him testified to his skillin drafting reports 
upon collections of complicated evidence and to his quick- 
ness in seizing the issues at stake. The report of the 
Royal Commission, with the minority report in favour 
of the taxation of site values, is a document of the first 
importance and likely to influence future finance ; the 
period of Mr. Ritchie’s Chancellorship was the most 
crucial period in the political history of the fiscal agita- 
tion. Both were occasions when exceptional ability and 
energy in a secretary could be of great assistance. He 
was thirty-four when he died. His sympathies were 
strongly with the party of reform in politics. Fair- 
ness of mind, clearness of statement, and a con- 
siderate vehemence in discussion made him very 
persuasive. He seems to have impressed all who 
worked with him as a man sure to rise to distinction ; 
to those who felt his influence his honours would have 
been but welcome corroborations of what they knew 
him now to be. 
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THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT AND CHINESE 
LABOUR. 


HE debate on Chinese labour on Thursday in last 
week was a very unsatisfactory incident, and 
the Government can take to themselves whatever 
credit attaches to a success in a dialectical snare. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman undoubtedly allowed him- 
self to be manceuvred into a false and impossible posi- 
tion. His language about Chinese labour gave great 
delight to his opponents and caused some dismay to 
his friends. Fortunately steps have since been taken 
to remove the impression to which his language, as 
interpreted and amplified by the officious zeal of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, gave rise. The inci- 
dent, however, raises a question of great importance, 
and we hope there will be no hesitation or ambiguity 
about the way in which a Liberal Government will 
treat it. 

The existing Government introduced Chinese 
labour into South Africa. For that act they are 
responsible. They have tried, but without success, to 
share their responsibility in the public mind with the 
people of the Transvaal. This attempt has conspicu- 
ously failed. When this step was taken the Transvaal 
was absolutely without representative institutions. 
The body which professed to represent it was a mere 
creation of Lord Milner’s. Not only was the Trans- 
vaal without representative institutions, but it 
was not allowed to express any opinion on this 
grave departure. Although Mr. Chamberlain had 
promised in the most definite manner that 
the importation of Asiatic labour would not be per- 
mitted unless it was clearly shown that a great majority 
of the inhabitants wanted it, Mr. Lyttelton declined to 
allow a plebiscite to be taken. The motive of the 
reluctance was the knowledge by the mineowners that 
the inhabitants were opposed to Chinese labour. This 
has been made clear once again in Mr. Thomas Burt's 
admirable little book on his visit to South Africa. The 
Government then, on their own responsibility, refusing 
the people of the Transvaal any voice in the matter at all, 
acting in the direct interest of a powerful minority of its 
inhabitants, introduced Chinese labour into South Africa. 
The Liberal Government, in repealing the convention 
which governs the supply of Chinese labour, will be 
repealing a treaty that was made not between a 
British colony and China but between the British 
Government at home and the Chinese Government. 
The colony has no share in the treaty. It was the act 
of the Imperial Government. The Liberal Party which 
protested against that treaty can and will repeal it 
with precisely the same authority and freedom as the 
Tory Party exercised in making it. This would be 
true even if in the interval the Transvaal had become a 
self-governing colony. No expression of opinion in 
the Transvaal could alter the fact that the convention 
is a treaty to which the British Government and not the 
Transvaal is a party. 

It is clear, then, that the Liberal Government has 
an absolutely free hand to annul this treaty and 
thereby put an end to Chinese importation. Is there 
any contingency which would make it doubtful about 
exercising that free hand? We can only think of 
one. If all the predictions of the Liberal Party which 

opposed this treaty had come false and Chinese labour 


had proved a beneficent, civilising, and merciful insti- 
tution, the Liberal Government on taking office might 
have refused to repeal the treaty which it had resisted, 
and might have sanctioned a system it had 
blamed. But precisely the opposite has happened. 
It is quite true, as readers of Mr. Burt’s candid 
book must admit, that the condition of the 
Chinese is, in some particulars, less hateful than 
Liberals had anticipated. But in the greater and more 
important features of the system, the prophecies of 
Liberals have had only too grim a fulfilment. The 
Daily Chronicle published on Monday an account of 
the state of things sent to that paper by Tse Tsi Shan, 
who resigned his position as Chinese adviser and inter- 
preter on the East Rand Mines as a protest against 
the treatment to which his countrymen are subjected. 
This Chinaman insists that the coolies are brought to 
South Africa either in ignorance of the work they are to 
do or on false pretences. He complains bitterly of 
the punishments the Chinamen receive for doing less 
work than their masters want, and of the means by 
which they are defrauded of their wages. This docu- 
ment, striking as itis, is scarcely more striking than 
the Government’s own publications. The latest Blue 
Book shows, as Mr. Outhwaite explained in his analysis 
last week, that there are some 5,000 convictions a year, 
In fact this system has produced in practice all the evils 
that were anticipated. The constabulary are used to 
make the Chinamen work, and civil contracts are 
enforced on the Rand, as in Russia, by military violence. 
The Chinamen come unaccompanied by their wives. 
Mortality is very high. Riots are very common, and 
there follow all the odious consequences that are in- 
vitable when the brutalities of one civilisation are 
applied to all that is most degraded in another. 

The repeal, then, of this treaty is obligatory on any 
Liberal Government which respects, we will not say the 
traditions of its party, but even the declarations of 
its own members. But what about the Chinese coolies 
actually at work? Two methods of dealing with them 
are possible. They could be repatriated at once, those 
of them whose three years were not expired, at the 
cost of the British Government. Or they could remain 
to work out their three years under new conditions, the 
Ordinance being modified in its more offensive parti- 
culars and strict vigilance being employed to put a stop 
to the abuses that are rampant, the practice of flogging 
and other enormities. 

There arises a totally distinct question: How 
should a Liberal Government behave if the Transvaal, 
when it is self-governing, introduces Chinese labour ? 
Are there any conditions under which the Home 
Government should interfere with the decision by a 
Colonial Government of a question involving personal 
liberty, and is this one of them? The question might 
be solved in one of three ways. The Home Govern- 
ment might withhold its assent on the ground that the 
ill-treatment of its subjects was a just ground of 
interference. It might refuse, that is to say, to 
concede to a self-governing colony a freedom in its 
treatment of the inferior races which it refused to 
an independent State like the Boer Republic. There 
is, we think, no precedent for such action in 
the case of a self-governing colony, but there would 
not improbably be sufficient force behind a Government 
which took this course to enable it to carry it out. It 
might, again, refuse to regard the matter as within the 
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exclusive control of one of a group of colonies. 
When Australia was federated the indenture system 
of Kanaka labour was put an end to by the Australian 
Parliament, much to the chagrin of those Queensland 
planters who profited by that system. In the same 
way it might reasonably be maintained that South 
Africa must be treated as a single area when a question 
with such vast social prejudice to the general interest 
of South Africa is under discussion. Obviously the 
mineowners of the Rand would be outvoted in any 
such tribunal. Or, again, a Liberal Government might 
say to the Transvaal, as Fox proposed should be said to 
the West African planters, that if they insist upon insti- 
tuting slavery they must leave the British Empire. We 
do not know which of these courses would be adopted, 
but we think it is clear that one of them must be 
followed by any Government which found itself con- 
fronted with a demand from a colony to set up slavery. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HE stupid quarrels of newspapers in Germany and 
England have been fomented during the last 
week by two specific rumours. One, the rumour in 
certain German papers that the Admiralty’s arrange- 
ment to send some battleships to the Baltic this year 
is a deliberate anti-German demonstration ; the other, 
the rumour, and this, too, had a German origin, that 
Germany hopes to make Europe agree to regard 
the Baltic as a mare clausum. Both rumours passed 
their crisis within a few days of the first attack, but 
it is important to consider the facts which started these 
fears in a public mind now far too easily excited. 

The decision to send some battleships to the 
Baltic was made long before the recent complications 
occurred in Europe. The Admiralty resolved to send 
these ships to the Baltic to perform ordinary evolutions 
and not to carry out any large manceuvres. The 
reason for this decision was that the entrance to the 
Baltic is a very difficult piece of navigation, and our 
officers have to learn it. Whether this was a fortu- 
nate year to choose for sending part of the 
fleet to these waters is another question. It 
is legitimate to doubt its wisdom and yet 
to refuse to see in an arrangement which was 
planned some months ago, and the motives of which 
are plain and innocent enough, anything that can make 
plausible the suggestion of malice or deliberate un- 
friendliness. The Government have, of course, con- 
sulted the German Government before instructing the 
ships to visit any German port. The usual procedure 
in this respect will be followed. The arrangements 
made, wisely or unwisely, could scarcely be cancelled or 
modified because some German papers had seen in 
these arrangements signs of sinister intentions. All 
that could be done is to take every precaution to 
prevent any disturbing incident or demonstration and 
to act with the courtesy and good feeling that are 
due to neighbours. 

The second rumour emanates from an obscure 
German paper, but it received considerable attention 
in more important journals. It has already attracted 
a good deal of notice in Scandinavia, and the visit of 
the German Emperor to the Danish Court has set many 
speculations and misgivings in motion in the Danish 
Press. A Scandinavian correspondent, who has been 


impressed by this agitation, contributes to this review 

an article on the importance, diplomatic and strategical, 

of the plans attributed to the German Foreign Office 

by a German newspaper. It is much too early yet 

to say whether there is any ground for supposing 

that the German Emperor hopes to conclude an 

arrangement with Denmark by which Denmark would 
agree to the proposal to make the Baltic a mare clausum, 

and Germany, in return, would agree to recognise and 
guarantee Denmark’s neutrality. The only reason for 
discussing the project is that the German Press is some- 
times used by the German Government for flying kites. 

Of the fate of this particular proposal there could not be 
an instant’s doubt. The English Government has the 

strongest reasons for refusing to assent to the closing 
of any sea. The Baltic does not belong to the nations 
that live on its shores any more than the Channel 
belongs to England and France. These strong 
reasons are fortified in this case by the special 
position of Denmark and Sweden. No English 
Government could be indifferent to a process which 
would destroy the freedom of the small Scandi- 
navian States. If these States are governed 
with any prudence or foresight they will refuse to 
depend on the mercy of their powerful neighbours and 
will trust to a combination of Scandinavian resources 
for their common protection. Poor as is the respect 
paid by modern fashion to the rights of small 
States, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark would find, 
if they acted together loyally and resolutely in 
defence of their common independence, support that 
would not be inconsiderable from the Liberal Powers. 
To agree to shut themselves up with an ambitious 
neighbour in a barricaded lake would mean for two of 
them the virtual end of their free existence. If there 
was any prospect that that neighbour could intimidate 
them into giving this fatal assent other Governments 
would certainly refuse to acquiesce in their subjection 
to Germany. But we do not think it is probable that 
either Denmark or Sweden will commit this signal 
error, and we do not think that Germany has 
suggested it. 

It is necessary to discuss these two rumours, and 
it is possible to comment on them without rudeness or 
passion. Already the German official papers have 
done their best to allay the unfriendly suggestions 
which attributed mischievous motives to the British 
Admiralty. Unfortunately it must be recognised that 
both here and in Germany there are persons and news- 
papers who wish to create not the minimum but the 
maximum of trouble out of each incident that arises or 
each rumour that is born and lives its little day. These 
mischief makers are never happy without a quarrel. 
One day it is France, another day Russia, a third 
Germany; it never happens that there is nobody with 
whom we are not to exchange insults and threats. The 
preoccupations of our domestic necessities seem tame 
and languid. The task of regenerating our agriculture 
or destroying our slums has no trumpet note for these 
vigorous and eager spirits ; it savours of dull peace and 
an insipid patriotism. It lacks the stronger stimulants of 
passion. The result is that there is acontinual noise of 
strife and fury which makes every diplomatic difficulty 
ten times more difficult. This habit only recoils on 
the nation that indulges it. For it is just when sober 
common sense and tact are most wanted in the con- 
duct of large and anxious affairs that the clamour 
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becomes loudest and wildest. This is particularly true 
of a situation like the present, when we have to deal 
with the effects of the war in the Far East. From 
these effects have sprung alike the aggrandisement of 
Germany and the embarrassment in which France 
finds herself in regard to Morocco. As the friend of 
France, it is our duty to do nothing to add to her 
embarrassment, and yet some of our newspapers think 
they are doing France a good turn by this incessant 
campaign against Germany. The truth is, of course, 
that the more we embitter the relations of England and 
Germany the more we weaken the position of France. 
If we give the impression that our interest in the 
Anglo-French Agreement is the annoyance it causes 
Germany we give Germany an additional reason for 
making it as disagreeable as possible for France to 
continue to cultivate our friendship. 

A single consideration suffices to demonstrate the 
insane folly of this movement of a hate which is 
almost motiveless, for though crude theories of com- 
mercial warfare feed this ill-will, they did not create it. 
There is in Germany a definite school which preaches 
that England is the enemy. This school has a distinct 
and defined object in view. It wants to found a great 
empire and a great navy. It has so far succeeded that, 
as Mr. Hurd shows in the Nineteenth Century, the 
rejected portion of the Kaiser’s great shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of 1900 is to be reintroduced in the Reichstag 
thisautumn. There is, on the other hand, a determined 
opposition to this policy of founding a great navy from 
the Social Democrats, who were more than three million 
voters at the last election. What would be the 
most effective way of aiding the Pan-Germans to 
carry their programme ? It would surely be to convince 
their fellow-countrymen that they are right when they 
say that we are hostile, jealous, determined to bar 
German progress, and that Germany must build a 
great fleet to assert her position. The Anglophobes in 
Germany have some method in their madness. They 
want to persuade their country that England is a 
definite menace to its greatness, in order to have 
some reason for building a great fleet. They 
make us the centre round which their ambitions 
revolve. The Germanphobes in England are playing 
directly into their hands. They return insult for 
insult and menace for menace. They warm to the 
work of the Anglophobes, and do all that they can 
to popularise their prejudices. They fling leading 
article after leading article at Germany to discredit the 
German Socialists, who say that England is pacific, 
and to delight the German jingoes, who say she is 
warlike. The Liberal Party and the Liberal Govern- 
ment will keep clear of this insane and immoral policy. 
They will imitate neither the caresses nor the insults 
which have made up the history of the Imperialists’ 
treatment of their neighbour. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


CONTROVERSY has been proceeding in the 
Times on the subject of the use of churches and 
chapels for political propaganda. Canon Hensley 
Henson, replying to a letter from Mr. Silvester Horne, 
maintained that religious bodies were too ready to 
take political action. Canon Scott Holland answered 
by pointing to the Unemployed Bill and remarking 
rather bitterly that all the efforts of Christianity had 


been powerless to make Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
keep their pledges or remember their duty to the poor. 
We have great respect for Canon Scott Holland’s 
sincerity, but we should have very little respect 
for his judgment if he ever seriously thought that a 
manifesto from half a dozen bishops would intimidate 
Mr. Balfour into action. The pressure which Mr. 
Balfour obeys is not the pressure of those who will 
support him at all costs. Not a single China- 
man can say that the pressure of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has enabled him to take his wife to the 
Rand. The influence that moves Mr. Balfour is 
that of men who either persuade him to act or else 
resist him. Fortunately for the unemployed, there was 
other pressure than that which Canon Scott Holland calls 
the pressure of Christianity, and to that pressure Mr. Bal- 
four has yielded. The speech which Mr. Crooks made on 
Monday will be considered by many to be the speech 
of a demagogue putting bluntly and crudely the con- 
trasts between the way in which those men and women 
live to whom the question of the unemployed is an in- 
timate and_ poignant reality and the way in which the 
Ministers live, to whom it is only one of many items of 
contingent legislation. Mr. Crooks reminded the 
amiable and elegant gentlemen who govern us 
of their ease, their luxury, their cultivated and elegant 
remoteness from the squalor and misery which looked 
to an Unemployed Bill for rescue. He did not 
spare the sensibilities of his hearers, and he gave a 
living vigour to those commonplaces about the manner 
of life of the poor which often sound conventional and 
formal when used by rich men of one party against 
rich men of another. When a working man speaks 
like this in a Parliament of rich men his hearers are apt 
to feel like the decorous clergy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who remonstrated with Crabbe for talking about 
heaven and hell in his sermons, and told him that those 
extravagances were all very well for Methodists but 
clergymen ought to confine themselves to the prudence 
and reasonableness of virtue. If Crabbe’s breaches of 
convention were as effective as those committed by 
Mr. Crooks, he need not have regretted his eccentri- 
cities, for Mr. Crooks’s speech, aided, it must be 
admitted by certain unexpected demonstrations in 
Manchester, had the result of making Mr. Balfour revise 
and reverse his decision to abandon his bill. 

The bill, in the form in which it is now to go before 
Parliament, is an instalment of reform. It sets up the 
machinery, which Mr. Long created last autumn, in 
London and in the provincial towns, and it enables the 
committee which is to be established to use public 
money for the expenses of administration and for the 
purchase of land for labour colonies. It does not 
allow public money to be used for paying wages to 
the unemployed who are set to work on these public 
lands. This is the most serious modification of the 
original form of the bill which in its earlier draft laid 
down the revolutionary principle that the rates may be 
used to pay the wages of the unemployed engaged in 
relief work. It is a modification that gravely impairs 
the value of the bill. As the Daily News points out, 
the special appeals that were made to rich London last 
winter on behalf of just those schemes that this com- 
mittee will start only realised fifty thousand pounds. 
Whether the bill will pass in this form or not is uncer 
tain. Mr. Balfour would not hear of delaying the 
holidays of Parliament for the sake of the bill, and it 
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has to be rushed through in two days. Then, again, 
there is the House of Lords, which has shown its 
teeth too often lately for anyone to feel sure that 
it will spare a measure of social policy sent up to it 
by a Conservative Government representing a reluctant 
party. We hope that the bill will pass. It is not a 
satisfactory bill, and the whole question has been 
treated by the Government, always excepting Mr. 
Walter Long’s conduct in the winter, with a marked 
want of sincerity or concern. But at least it is the 
beginning of an attempt to treat in an organised manner 
a set of evils that have hitherto been left to methods of 
relief which were none the less pauperising because 
they were anarchical and spasmodic. 

Mr. Balfour has not only commuted the death sen- 
tence of the Unemployed Bill. He has promised to 
appoint a Royal Commission to consider the whole sub- 
ject of the Poor Laws. This ought to have been done just 
ten years ago when Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach all gave Poor Law Reform a 
conspicuous place in their programme. We have to con- 
sider what is the best means of dealing with a number 
of separate problems, the problems of our own day for 
which the machinery of the ‘thirties is still our 
principal apparatus. At the beginning of last year 
the number of indoor paupers was a little under a 
quarter of a million. Of this workhouse population 
18,000 were reported able-bodied. The rest were 
incapable of maintaining themselves, either from old 
age or infirmity, or were children. It is obvious that 
any statesmanlike method would begin by breaking 
this aggregate up into a number of groups calling for 
varioustreatment. The fifty thousand Poor-Lawchildren 
for example, ought to be taken from the workhouse, 
cared for in cottage homes and taught in the ordinary 
schools. The Poor Law infirmaries should be co-ordi- 
nated with the hospitals; the imbeciles should be 
treated in special institutions, and the aged and infirm 
ought to be offered a less miserable and dreary exist- 
ence than life in the captivity and under the ban of 
the workhouse. The casuals ought to be helped to 
find work on some plan of labour bureaux, and able- 
bodied paupers should be set to useful employ- 
ment on farm colonies. This is only the roughest 
indication of the necessity of a new analysis of 
the wants for which the Poor Law was devised, in the 
light of the developments of local government and 
scientific administration and of the experiments of 
other countries. A genuine and successful investiga- 
tion will, we believe, end in the disappearance of the 
workhouse and the discovery of some other means of 
alleviating the hardships of poverty than that of offering 
to old age a shelter which it dreads and to youth in 
misfortune a discipline which degrades it. Whether 
this Commission will help to that solution it is impos- 
sible to predict until we know how it is to be composed. 





THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
OME weeks ago we gave an account in these 
columns of the duties and functions of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, an official whose 
great importance is hardly appreciated even now, 
although it is mainly due to the work of the present and 
past occupants of that office that the financial irregu- 
larities which occurred in South Africa at the close of the 
war are now in process of being exposed. In his rela- 


tions with the Minister in power the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General is as independent as a judge ; but he 
is also in a special sense an officer of the House of 
Commons. In the words of the Act of 1866, he is 
appointed to examine the public accounts ‘‘ on 
behalf of the House of Commons.” In a still more 
special and actual sense he is the officer and 
executive agent, nay, more, the guiding hand ol 
the Public Accounts Committee. Owing to various 
causes, partly constitutional, partly financial, the work 
of this committee has grown in importance and estima- 
tion along with that of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. For along with an enormous acceleration, 
especially during the last decade, in the growth of 
public expenditure, there has been a marked diminu- 
tion under the new rules of procedure in the control 
exercised by the House of Commons over that expen- 
diture. Under the new rules and the new system of 
managing public business introduced by Mr. Balfour 
many millions of money are hurriedly voted without 
any adequate criticism or discussion by a thin and tired 
House in the last week or two of the session. That 
this evil could be reduced by a better organisation of 
parliamentary business we do not doubt. But to some 
extent the tendency is natural and inevitable. A 
parliamentary assembly is not a suitable body to 
criticise in detail the merits of expenditure. It should 
discuss large questions of policy ; but it should leave 
to a committee the criticism of extravagance, as it 
leaves to the Auditor the question of the legality of 
national expenditure in all its items. 

Last week for the first time the reports of the 
Public Accounts Committee were formally ‘‘ received” 
and debated in the House of Commons, and thus an 
excellent precedent has been established which may 
very soon lead to new and fruitful developments of 
financial control. Not that we should wish to see any 
diminution in the principle of Ministerial responsibility. 
But the events of the last few years have shown that in 
the absence of the pressure of criticism spendthrift 
Ministers are apt to wear their financial responsibility 
very lightly. There is no reason, surely, why a strong 
finance committee should hamper an economical Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and there is every reason to 
hope that it might exercise a deterrent effect upon the 
prodigality of a prodigal Administration. 

What, then, is this Public Accounts Committee, 
of which the man in the street hears little and knows 
less? Our knowledge of it is derived mainly from the 
Report on National Expenditure made by a Select 
Committee of the Commons in 1902, and issued with the 
minutes of evidence and some valuable appendices in 
the December of that year. The constitution and 
workings of the committee were described by several 
witnesses ; but by far the fullest information on the 
subject was supplied by one of its members, Mr. 
Bowles, whose activity and zeal for sound finance 
obtained in the recent debate the public acknowledg- 
ment which it has long deserved. The committee 
was first established under a Standing Order of 1862, 
four years before the passing of the Exchequer and 
Audit Act which created the office of Comptroller 
and Auditor-General. It consists of not less than 
eleven members (now usually fifteen), who are 
nominated at the beginning of each session under 
Standing Order 75 for the ‘examination of the 
accounts showing the appropriation of the sums 
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granted by Parliament to meet the public expendi- 
ture.” In practice, however, its functions are 
wider than the terms of its appointment might 
suggest; for they extend, in Mr. Bowles’s words, 
beyond the formality of expenditure to its wisdom, 
faithfulness, and economy. It is essentially a critical 
committee, and in order to strengthen this element of 
its character it has always been customary to appoint 
a chairman from the ranks of the Opposition. The 
Comptroller and Auditor-General always attends its 
meetings, and the committee is usually guided in its 
selection of subjects for consideration by the informa- 
tion which he supplies. Another regular attendant is 
one of the principal officers of the Treasury ; and other 
officials concerned in expenditure are frequently called 
before the committee and orally examined. In 1902, 
for example, in connection with the meat contract, evi- 
dence was taken at great length from Colonel Richard- 
son, the officer concerned. TheComptroller and Auditor- 
General then expressed his appreciation of the moral sup- 
port which he received from the committee, and admitted 
that his interpretation of his own functions was to some 
extent determined by the views of the committee. 
‘* They have ample power,” he added, ‘‘ to investigate 
every single item in the accounts”; and there seems 
to be ground for thinking that the spending departments 
stand in greaterawe of the committee than of the House 
itself, not only because its scrutiny is more minute but 
because criticisms thrown out in the House are often 
wide of the mark or based upon inadequate informa- 
tion. The committee is in no way tied by the information 
or suggestions of the Auditor-General. Not very long 
ago it very properly criticised on its own initiative the 
action of the Government in excusing the Tsar of Russia 
from paying death duties on his English property. 

Unfortunately the functions of the committee do 
not extend to the Estimates except as regards the form 
in which they are presented to the House; and there 
is areal danger that criticisms of expenditure made 
in one year may be forgotten or intentionally 
neglected by those who are responsible for preparing 
the Estimates for the year following. Here it may be 
suggested that a supplementary report of economies 
that ought to be made in the coming Estimates based 
upon its examination and criticism of past expenditure 
might well be drawn up by this committee at the close 
of each session. 

At present the only members of the House of 
Commons outside the Ministry who receive salaries 
are the Speaker, the Chairman of Committees, and 
the Deputy-Chairman. If we are not to have pay- 
ment of members we ought at least to have payment 
of those members who are selected for important and 
arduous committee work. If the Public Accounts 
Committee were well paid and recruited from the 
best financial authorities in the House outside 
the members of the Government, they might be 
expected to devote more time to their work; and 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of public 
money now annually wasted might by this means be 
saved and left to fructify in the pockets of the taxpayers. 
We quite agree with Sir Francis Mowatt and Lord 
Welby that as regards ‘‘ technical” expenditure the 
criticism of the Treasury upon the Estimates, owing to 
the means at its disposal, ought to be more efficient 
than that of the Public Accounts Committee. 
In the same way the audit of the Comptroller and 


Auditor-General is the best possible safeguard for 
ensuring the formality and legality of the expenditure 
in each year. But even when these admissions have 
been made; nay, further, even when the evil practices of 
Supplementary Estimates and of borrowing for works 
have been severely suppressed, even when the relations 
between local and imperial expenditure have been 
rationalised and simplified, there will still be an 
immense sphere of usefulness for the Public Accounts 
Committee if it will continue to examine and report on 
the merits and wisdom of expenditure, endeavouring 
by faithful exertions and accurate inquiries to put 
down all kinds of unnecessary and wasteful outlay 
and to quicken such latent zeal for public economy as 
may exist in the Ministry of the day, in the House of 
Commons, and in the public at large. 





THE BALTIC QUESTION. 
From A SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


WING to a combination of circumstances—to the 
disruption of Sweden and Norway, to the series 
of visits paid by the German Emperor to the monarchs 
of all the countries bordering the Baltic, and, last but 
not least, owing to what was taken to be a British 
naval demonstration in Baltic waters—the old and 
well-worn question of the dominium maris Baltict has 
suddenly reassumed the European importance it had 
for centuries. As England, since the days of Cromwell, 
has shown a greater interest in this question than any 
European Power not geographically adjacent to the 
Baltic, it may be well to glance at its history during 
the last three centuries. . 

The three narrow waterways that lead into the 
Baltic, the widest only being twelve to fourteen miles 
wide in its narrowest part, have tempted the Power or 
Powers that held the hegemony within that sea to try 
to keep foreign navies out of it. Cromwell thought it 
necessary for England’s rising sea power to support 
Sweden in wresting one side of the Sound from Den- 
mark, which up till then had undisputed sway over 
the three waterways alone and could therefore easily 
close them. Anti-English Baltic policy was first clearly 
indicated during Great Britain’s war with her American 
colonies. Russia on March 10(February 28 O.S.), 1780, 
issued a declaration refusing to recognise the right of 
search of neutrals at sea. At the same time the Baltic 
Powers—Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia— 
entered into a league of armed neutrality, which 
though not ostensibly directed against England was 
so in_ reality. o foreign men-of-war with 
hostile purposes, or with the purpose of preying 
on commerce, were to be admitted to the Baltic, 
and neutral commerce was to be protected by armed 
cruisers convoying merchantmen. England protested, 
and never acknowledged this attempt to make the 
Baltic a mare clausum, but she had her hands too full to 

ut it to the test. Sweden and Denmark renewed the 
eague, and this time England teok sterner steps. The 
Danish frigate Freia was captured with the fleet it 
convoyed on July 25, 1800, and taken into the Thames. 
Whereupon Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, as Baltic 
Powers, banded themselves in a league of armed 
neutrality, directed against England. It was to assert 


the right of England to keep the Baltic open to her 


navies that Nelson fought the Battle of Copenhagen on 
April 2, 1801. The assassination of the Russian 
Emperor Paul made it unnecessary for the British 
fleet to enforce the views of Britain in the Baltic and 
the league that threatened England’s sea power in 
Northern Europe was dissolved. England’s naval 
Policy in the Baltic culminated in 1807, when, after the 
bombardment and surrender of Copen 


hagen, the 
whole Danish navy was transferred to British . 
ports. When 


we find that it consisted of 
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18 ships of the line, 17 frigates, 8 brigs, and 35 gun- 
boats, it is clear that with its allies it could have made 
the Baltic a mare clausum. As if to show that British 
supremacy at sea extended to the Baltic, English ships 
kept cruising in the Great Belt and Little Belt, and 
the island of Anholt was occupied from 1809 to 1814. 

Until the time of the Crimean War British war- 
ships did not frequent the Baltic, but then they came 
in company with their French allies. It was then that 
a treaty was entered into between Great Britain and 
France on one hand and Sweden and Norway on the 
other by which the two Western Powers undertook 
to interfere in the Baltic in certain circumstances. 
They promised “to furnish to His Majesty the King of 
Sweden and Norway sufficient naval and military forces 
. . . « for the purpose of resisting the pretensions or 
aggressions of Russia.” This treaty has never been 
rescinded, and it may be invoked if the “ pretensions or 
aggressions ” of another Power, of a Power which at the 
time of the Crimean War had no navy, should threaten 
to upset the naval equilibrium of the Baltic seas. 

Since Germany became a first-class naval Power 
the situation in the Baltic has undergone a radical 
change. Denmark, who holds the three keys to the 
Baltic, lies at the mercy of Germany. German 
naval ports are within from twelve to twenty-four hours 
steaming from Copenhagen, which could be reached in 
one single night and taken by a coup de main. In fact, 
Field-Marshal Moltke himself advocated a similar plan 
to bring Denmark to her knees, in 1864, when Germany 
was weak at sea. Now that Germany no longer shares 
her naval supremacy in the Baltic with Russia, Denmark 
must, nolens volens, come to terms with her arch-enemy. 
The Kaiser has left no stone unturned of late years to 
conciliate the Danes and in various ways to flatter the 
Danish Court. 

England could not save Denmark from falling a 
prey to her ambitious neighbour unless she concen- 
trated her attention on the problem and came to some 
informal kind of working arrangement with the Scan- 
dinavian States which are threatened with the danger 
of becoming protectorates under the German Empire. 

A glance at the map is needful. The three gates 
of the Baltic are, taking them in due order from east 
to west, first the Sound, which could be forced by 
Nelson’s three-deckers but which experience shows is 
too shallow for modern battleships; secondly, the 
Great Belt between the islands of Zealand and Funen, 
fifteen kilometres broad where it is narrowest, from 
Nyborg to Korsoer. This, in our days, constitutes the 
real and the only gateway to the Baltic for men-of- 
war. The Danish Government, recognising this, has a 
torpedo station on the island of Aggersoe at the 
southern end of the Belt. Shallows make the naviga- 
tion of the Great Belt difficult, in spite of the 
twelve lighthouses and the large number of buoys 
put there to facilitate navigation. The Little Belt, 
west of the island of Funen, between it and Jutland, 
is only 625 métres broad in its narrowest part and 
about eight métres deep. It is therefore out of the 
question to use it for naval purposes. Thus 
the navigable channel of the Great Belt which was 
used by Rodjestvensky, and the late Russian Armada 
is the slender thread on which hangs the balance ot 
power in Northern Europe. If that thread is cut all 
the re of the British Navy will not avail, and 
the iser can launch his thunderbolts from an 
invulnerable Germany. He who can hold that slender 
thread tight between his thumb and forefinger can bar 
egress or ingress from or to the Baltic. Denmark can 
be lulled into security by promises of removal from all 
European complications, by commercial advantages, 
by more lenient treatment of the 150,000 Danes who 
against their will are forced to be citizens of the German 
Empire. The Radical Party in power in Denmark has 
on its programme reconciliation with its powerful 
neighbour to the south, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOST interesting little book has lately been pui> 

lished, in which the author attempts to deal at 
only with the business of advertising, as the title implies, 
but with most of the problems and mysteries of advertise- 
ment as they suggest themselves to the ordinary man who 
is not an advertiser.* Mr. Moran explains the whole 
theory of advertising. He also gives us particulars of the 
almost incredible cost of advertising on a large scale; for 
instance, to post and maintain 5,000 pictorial bills of a 
moderate size on hoardings for a month costs about 
£1,200. But the advertising must be maintained in- 
definitely, and many more than 5,000 bills must be 
posted if any effect is to be produced upon the sale of 
& proprietary article. All experience goes to prove 
that sporadic advertising is no use; nor must adver- 
tising flag because an article seems to be firmly esta- 
blished in public favour. 

We are not content with a good article when we 
have found it. The producer of that article must be 
always telling us that it is the best in the market, or else 
we shall try to find a better. Manufacturers are like 
showmen at @ country fair; they must all incessantly yell 
at the tops of their voices, so that each of them may 
attract some attention in the universal din. 

Mr. Moran discusses the question whether consumers 
and producers alike would not be better off without ‘his 
competition of noise. He says that where an additional 
want is created by advertisement there is obviously an 
augmentation of the national wealth. But this is not so 
obvious as he asserts it to be. A new want created 
may not mean that the general volume of production 
is increased by advertising. It may mean that people are 
persuaded to do without something they do want for the 
sake of buying something which they do not want. Take 
the case, for instance, of quack medicines. They are 
mostly consumed by poor and ignorant people, who would 
be the better without drugs at all. The quack medicine 
is advertised as a cure for many grave diseases and for 
many disorders which are unpleasant but not serious, and 
which will pass away, if left alone, in the course of nature. 
The advertisements of quack medicines describe all the 
symptoms of these disorders and magnify their gravity. The 
ignorant reader thinks that he is in the way of contracting 
some serious disease and that only the quack medicine 
can preserve him from it. He buys the medicine, gets 
immediate and artificial relief, and falls into the habit of 
taking it with much profit to the producer, but less than 
none to himself. 

This may be an extreme instance of the harm done 
by advertisements, but it is a significant fact that the 
chief necessaries of life are not much advertised. A 
great part of the advertisers’ business is to induce you 
to buy something you can do without, to create 
spurious wants. A butcher or a baker depends upon the 
excellence of his goods. But if you invent a new luxury 
you must proclaim it on every hoarding, so that the world 
may become aware of its existence ; and even if you invent 
some new means of satisfying a real want, as, for instance, 
a new kind of “dentifrice,” you must proclaim its excel- 
lence broadcast, so as to divert the public from their 
old habits. “Agents are agreed,” Mr. Moran tells us, 
“that no amount of advertising can force am article into 
popular favour unless backed up by the intrinsic merit of 
tLe article itself,” but he adds in a note that “the great 
success of certain patent medicines of no apparent merit 
casts doubt upon this opinion.” Leaving quackeries out of 
the question, the advertised article may be good enough in 
itself, but no better than other articles of the same kind 
not i and therefore not advertised; and it is 
to be remembered that the consumer has to pay the cost 
of the advertisement of the proprietary article, which is 
often at least 75 per cent. of the whole. It is strange that 


*Tue Business OF ADVERTISING. ‘By Clarence Moran. 
London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
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no one seems to recognise the fact that a much-advertised 
article is likely to be a dear one. Advertisers tell us that 
the huge sale produced by their advertisements enables 
them to sell at a lower price than if they spent nothing on 
advertisements. This may be so sometimes, but con 
sider the prices of much-advertised articles, and ask your- 
self whether advertising is likely to have cheapened their 
cost. 

In fact, advertisements, except when they really 
decorate hoardings, which is very seldom, are unproduc- 
tive labour, and the waste of energy upon them is vast. 
Few things can be sold now without advertisement, 
from beef tea to poetry; and the reason is not in 
the nature of things, ,but in the existing competition of 
advertisers. Cut off advertising altogether and both the 
consumer and the good producer would benefit. The con- 
sumer because he would not have to pay for advertise 
ments, the good producer because he would not have to 
run the speculative risk of advertising. It cannot, indeed, 
be doubted that advertising has a bad effect upon the pro 
duct; since the producer, all of whose energies ought to 
b: given to producing a good article, has,to spend a large 
part of them on puffing it; while the small producer, who 
in many cases must always produce the best article, since 
h: gives his own individual energy and special aptitude to 
producing it, is overwhelmed by the company that can 
spend a large capital on clamour. In the same way the 
novelist of genius who gives all his energy to writing well 
has no chance against the novelist who spends most of his 
energy on puffing what he has written badly. It might be 
supposed that in the long run the public would find out the 
good things and be faithful to them. But this is not so. 
The public are deafened and blinded with advertisements. 
They take what is thrust upon their notice, and so they 
get a taste for the inferior article and lose whatever dis- 
crimination they were born with. The level of general 
accomplishment is very low at present in nearly everything 
except the art of advertisement, and that art flourishes 
at the expense of all the other arts. Yet it does not seem 
to the casual observer to be very ingeniously practised. 
We should surely be more inclined to buy an advertiser's 
wares if he pleased us than if he exasperated us, and 
many advertisers seem determined to exasperate. They 
stuff our magazines and books with leaflets that litter 
the floor. They spoil the beauty of London nights with 
winking and flaring transparencies, they deface country 
meadows with their irrelevant jokes and _ proclama- 
tions. Surely the way to persuade a man to buy your 
wares is not to insult his better feelings. Indeed, 
Mr. Moran tells us that rural advertising is not in- 
creasing, and that “the pill men have no friends.” This, 
at least, is a healthy sign. It may be that as advertising 
becomes more and more of a nuisance, the reaction will 
grow stronger against it, that the evil will cure itself, and 
that it will pay the producer to do his best in producing 
rather than his worst in puffing, and that advertising will 
cease to be the most profitable of all arts and become 
what it ought to be—merely a useful means of intro- 
ducing buyer and seller to each other. 





THE COST OF AMERICAN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


HILE we often hear of the large gifts of million- 

aires and of the communities themselves for the 
equipment of American universities and colleges, it is not 
generally known on this side of the Atlantic that the expen- 
diture on sport is at least as lavish as that on education. 
The financial side of college athletics deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received in Anglo-American comparisons. 
At Yale the four principal athletic organisations are 
concerned with football, baseball, boating, and track 
athletics respectively. Last year their expenditure on these 
amusements, in the order named, amounted to £5,399, 
4£,3:036, £3,325, and £1,444. The maintenance of the 
field cost an additional £1,830. It is estimated that the 
minot sports, such as class athletics, basket ball, hockey, 


etc., were accountable for about £2,000 more. The more 
important items of expenditure by the football club are 
worth giving in detail. They include travelling, 4,366; 
hotel and meals, £1,072; merchandise and_ sporting 
goods, £747; shoes and repairs, £238; training table, 
4.362; printing and stationery, £135; stenography, type- 
writing and clerical services, £385; carriages, £158; 
coaches’ expenses, £187; freight, express and cartage, 
£7; Press clippings, £5; rubbers, £115; doctors and 
medicines, £89; referees, time-keepers, etc., £97 ; labour 
and material at field, £756; trophies, #24; and legal 
services, £73. ‘These figures cover what is known as the 
operating expenses and do not include the money devoted 
tu the building up of the athletic plant or to the salaries 
of coaches. 

In a recent and typical year, according to the New 
Haven correspondent of the New York Evening Posi, the 
Yala football team was supplied with 200 footballs, 189 
pairs of hose, 15 kneecaps, 10 “ Charley horse ” guards, to 
cover deep thigh bruises, 437 elbow and shoulder pads, 
17 head gears, 76 belts, 70 sweaters, 32 shinguards, 59 
pairs of pants, 87 noseguards, 167 under jerseys, 170 
undershirts, 29 ankle supporters, and 107 pairs of shoes. 
The rule is said to be that “no expense is to be spared 
if it avoids an infinitesimal risk of losing a big game.” 

At Harvard the current expenses for the four sports 
amounted last year to £10,000, as against Yale’s £13,009. 
The University of Pennsylvania spent £4,000 on the m1:- 
tenance of her fine football team, while the crack Western 
team, that of the University of Michigan, cost 41,600. 
At one large Eastern University a crack football coach 
received #,1,000 for his few weeks’ traming—it should 
be remembered that in America the football season ends 
in November—and at Harvard the use of an automobile 
was voted without demur for the head football! coach. 

As arule these large expenses are met without diffi- 
culty. The receipts from the inter-collegiate games bring 
in large sums to the exchequers of the clubs. Last year 
Yale received over £6,000 as her share of the gate money 
of her football game with Harvard, as nearly as much 
from the game with Princeton. From the baseball games 
with these universities she took £2,000 and £1,550 respec- 
tively. Yale’s total income for the year was over £20,000, 
a sum which is about one-eighth the gross income from 
all sources of the university and its departments combined. 
While the consolidated income and expense account of 
the university showed a deficit of £8,200, the athletic 
clubs reported a profit of over £6,200. From the athletic 
profits of past years nas been constituted a fund of un- 
known size, as a kind of insurance fund to meet emer- 
gencies. Harvard had a profit last year of £6,600 on 
general athletics, and Columbia of £1,200 on football 
alone. 

If there were adequate means of estimating the money 
spent upon the lands and buildings thought necessary for 
the efficiency of college athletics a still greater impression 
of magnificent outlay would be made. The University of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, not long ago spent £100,000 
on athletic grounds and a gymnasium. 

On the whole there is no exaggeration in the re- 
mark of a writer in the New York Zndependent that “the 
proper accounts in athletics of a large American university 
to-day match those of a good-sized college or a great 
factory.” These expenditures, he points out, are crowded 
practically into five months of the academic year, and 
untrained undergraduates do the spending. It is only of 
late years that so large an outlay has been customary. At 
Yale thirty-five years ago, baseball cost only £133 a year 
and boating £503. In 1884 the annual athletic expendi- 
ture at the same university was about one-sixth of what it 
is today. Within the last six years the increase has been 
about 77 per cent. For many reasons this rapid increase 
is deplored by the best friends of American education. 
Not the least of them is the tendency to commercialise 
college sport and make financial ~success one of its leading 
aims. In the words of Dr. Faunce, President of Brown 
University, it has become a question whether the athletic 
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life of the colleges “shall henceforth be governed by con- 
siderations of finance or by considerations of physical, 
social, and moral health.” So far, however, exhortations 
to economy have had little effect, and it will not be sur- 
jrising if the university authorities themselves are soon 
compelled to take in hand the task of curbing the extrava- 
gance of their undergraduates by the enactment and en- 
forcement of stringent sumptuary laws. 





THE IMPRESSIONS OF A 


THE WAR. 
()* such subjects as the war in the Far East it is 


interesting to obtain and compare the impressions 
of men of different nationalities. By 
interesting book which has so far — 
on this subject in France is En Mandchourie, by 
M. Georges de la Salle, who was attached to the 
Russian army, and although we are now being flooded 
by war-books this one is particularly welcome. M. 
de la Salle gives us a minute and detailed record 
of his impressions in Manchuria, and this record de 
rives its value from the fact that the maker of it is as 
sensitive as a photographic plate to evanescent impres- 
stons, and possesses the art of developing the delicate 
films and presenting us with admirably-focussed and 
cunningly-chosen pictures, bold in relief and subdued in 
tone. We doubt, however, whether M. de la Salle takes 
himself seriously enough as a writer. He was probably 
hampered in this case by his duties as a correspondent ; 
but there is in the book every now and then an accent 
which betrays a certain scepticism, a certain self-depreci- 
tion, as if the author were saying: “What is the use of 
writing about all this? I could write, if it really inter- 
ested me.” Again, one is frequently struck by passages 
relating to former experiences, such as the description 
of a night spent in Cashmere and of an opium den in 
Tonkin, which give evidence not only of extreme recep- 
tivity to colour and detail, but also of a natural 
gift of description. One has the impression that M. 
de la Salle is not always concentrating his lens on his 
surroundings with a whole-hearted zeal ; at least one is not 
conscious of an overmastering interest on the part of the 
author in his subject-matter. This is merely equivalent to 
saying that M. de la Salle could write a still better book 
if the subject were entirely sympathetic to him. A book 
from his pen on India would seem to promise something 
original and striking. It is not that he is not interested 
in the war, but his immediate surroundings seem to inspire 
him with what Anatole France calls “une mélancolie 
noire.” The book is none the less interesting and valuable 
in the extreme. It has the great quality of being vivid. 
The scenes, the people live; Harbin, and the melancholy 
and mysterious Mukden, and the dainty and dusty town 
of Liaoyang, busy with all the impedimenta of war, the 
battlefield of the Sha-ho, and the monotonous Chinese 
landscape. From the impressionist and descriptive point 
of view, the most interesting chapter in the book is that 
which deals with the battle of the Sha-ho. It was here 
that M. de la Salle saw most, and it is here consequently 
that what he has to say is fraught with the most poignant 
interest. The following is an interesting vignette : 

“Sur toute cette étendue sans bornes, les projectiles 
enemis tombent, tombent sans relache; une pluie de fer ou, 
plus mécanique et plus irréguliérement dru, un arrosage a la 

mpe. La distance rapetisse les flocons des shrapnells. 
fe revois, maintenant, ce champ de bataille, comme un verger 
tout blanc, dont ou ne pourrait distinguer les branches parmi 
les fleurs. . . . La bas, le travail continuait, sans soupe, 
sans double paye. Tout mon étre, toutes les forces d’admi- 
ration, de respect dont je dispose s’en allaient vers eux, qui 
se donnaient tout entiers & leur besogne sanglante .... 
Sans double paye! ... . les bottes crevées, depuis des 
jours sans sommeil, mangeant A peine . . . . toujours au feu 
contre un ennemi qu’ils ne sauraient détester ne le con- 
naissant pas, et dont ils savent seulement qu'il est jaune.” 
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The conclusions of M. de la Salle with regard to the 
qualities and the defects of the Russian army tally with 
those of the other spectators (British and foreign) of the 
struggle in Manchuria. The badness of the general 
system, or, rather, the utter absence of system, the lack 
of cohesion and organisation, are once more apparent ; 
and equally apparent are the courage and sublime resigna- 
tion of the Russian private soldier. With regard to the 
officers, M. de la Salle is severe but just ; that is to say, he 
shows us the worst specimens, or the worst side of the 
Russian officer as it manifested itself at places such as 
Tieling and Harbin; at the same time he lays stress on 
the fact that for one such man he pillories in this 
fashion there are twenty doing their duty at the front. 
He also points out their courage and their lack of military 
instruction. M. de la Salle’s book is therefore a whole- 
some corrective to some of the extravagant ideas that are 
prevalent in this country with regard to the Russian 
soldier and officer. The general idea is that the officer 
is always a drunken sot and the men a herd of savages. 
The stories of the brutality of the Russian soldier arrive 
ta us, it should be remembered, from Chinese sources, 
and generally from that home of lies, Shanghai. They 
are not founded on fact. The Russiah soldier is a 
patient, good-natured, and infinitely brave man, as simple 
as a child. The officers are also brave ; lacking in educa- 
tion and in military instruction; lax often, too, in dis- 
cipline and tenue; these defects being the result of the 
bureaucratic system in Russia. 

There are many interesting episodes and sidelights, 
many vivid snapshots in M. de la Salle’s book. It is inte 
resting and entertaining from beginning to end. Some 
pages, such as the description of the street of the child- 
dren in Mukden, have a very particular charm. Extremely 
interesting also is all that M. de la Salle says about the 
Chinese, and his portraits of the various Chinamen he 
comes across are singularly successful. But perhaps the 
chief quality of this volume and its greatest asset is that 
no book has given such a vivid and detailed impression 
of the background of the war, so true a picture of the 
country in which it is being waged. An illustration will 
show what is meant better than pages of criticism. The 
following is a description of a Chinese landscape : 

“Tl fait encore nuit, quand nous quittons la ville. 
L’extréme limite de l’horizon s’emplit bientét d’une clarté 
blanchatre dans laquelle se noient les étailes. Puis, ce n'est 
plus blanc, ni encore vert, ni jaune, mais une teinte faite de 
toutes celles-la, délicieuse et indéfinissable, qui se trans- 
forme lentement en vert tendre, pour passer par toutes les 
gammes de l’or. Les collines lointaines emergent, graduel- 
lement d’un nuage vaporeux, violet sombre, presque noir 
d’abord, amarante ensuite, puis mauve clair, puis lilas trés 

ale..... Cette nuance derniére, enfin s’évanouit 

rusquement, et le grand soleil soudain inonde la plaine de 
sa lueur déja dure. 

‘Monotone et sans fin, c'est maintenant a perte de vue 
des champs de gaolian, une mer immense d’un ver éclatant, 
trop vert, toujours le méme. De temps a autre, un bouquet 
d’arbres au teuillage sévére ombrage que'ques monticules 
gazonnés : des tombes chinoises. De loin en loin, quelques 
villages .... aux maisons{entourées du méme mur de 
terre bas, aux mémes enfants craintifs, les yeux grands 
ouverts d’étonnement, aux mémes hommes indifférents. . . . 
Et la méme vieille femme, toute ridée, la longue pipe & 
la bouche, est toujours 14, qui vous suit du regard, dé 
daigneuse.” 

Nothing could be more exact as regards colour; and the 
brush is skilfully handled. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that M. de la Salle will start yet once again on his travels 
and spare no pains in reaping a fresh harvest of impres- 


sions. MAURICE BARING. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssIncHaAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE Government will now probably escape from 
Parliament this year as a man flies from his 
besetting foe. Those are the relations that Mr. Balfour 
has established between the Executive and the House 
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of Commons. Every week sees a new device for up- 
setting him, or keeping him in what he calls power. 
He is never safe. Question time and the hour after 
dinner are always dangerous. And he is now not sure 
at twelve o'clock. How cana man so harassed go on 
for another Session? The Liberal Parliamentary 
Party, weak as it has been at more than one stage of 
this year’s work, and wrong as it was not to force the 
Free Trade fighting from the first, is now surely strong 
enough to destroy him. 


* * * * * 


Not that Parliamentary Liberalism has much to 
boast of, even in these latter days. The out-and-out 
Opposition soon collapsed. The fact is that 
Liberalism needs renewal at the fountain of power 
almost as much as Toryism. Had the first and 
true idea of absolute, unyielding resistance been 
continued, had all private bills been blocked, 
Mr. Balfour would have collapsed. The member 
immediately responsible for the change was Mr. Crooks, 
who, though a very good, and at times a powerful, 
member of the House, is young at Parliamentary tactics 
—a mere babe compared with the Irish members—and 
a little too given to the melodramatic side of them. But 
many Liberals joined their prayers to those of Mr. 
Crooks, on the theory that their districts or munici- 
palities wanted certain bills and ought to have them. 
Yet these same gentlemen had just been swearing 
allegiance to the anti-Balfourian movement —‘ out 
with the Government at all costs.” This is the spirit 
of compromise again. I suppose it is part of the heart 
of mankind. And yet I don’t think human causes have 
prospered during the years when it has been specially 
powerful. The choice on the private bill question was 
whether Liberals were willing to back their opinions, 
to sacrifice local for national interests. When the push 
came they were not willing. This is very characteristic 
of the House of Commons—a House very greatly 
changed from what it was under Mr. Gladstone. It is 
the House of Mr. Balfour—like Faust, it resembles the 
spirit it comprehends. 


* * * * * 


I will choose a second example of this temporising 
mood, which almost inevitably, in the uxdraced con- 
ditions of politics to-day, affects Liberalism. This was 
‘*C,-B’s.” approach—only, I am sure, a very distant 
approach—to the doctrine of the full responsibility of 
self-governing British colonies for the labour conditions 
they impose. In theory it is hard to deny this, espe- 
cially when, for example, you think of the consequences 
of having to face a powerful community like Australia. 
But the moment you approach the question on its 
moral side—and I am sure here the Liberal Leader, 
always open to moral considerations in politics, will 
agree—it wears quite a different aspect. | don’t 
think we ought to land soldiers to force a great 
British community to give up slavery. But I am sure 
we ought to say that if she continues the practice she 
has by that act dissolved union with the British 
Crown. Happily, the case of the Transvaal is very 
different from that which | have supposed. We 
haven’t given the Transvaal autonomy, and we retain 
the full power of nullifying the effect of the Ordinance 
which we initiated and carried out. On that point Lord 
Spencer’s manifesto was quite satisfactory. He spoke 








of letting the Ordinance lapse when the present con- 
tracts had run out, and permitting no fresh engage- 
ments. Mr. Asquith has practically taken the same 
line, and we know now that ‘‘C.-B.” had it fully in 
mind when he spoke last week. So far as Liberal 
candidates are concerned, they are pledged up to the 
hilt to annul the Ordinance. Many of them have been 
most closely heckled on the point whether everything 
would be left to a self-governing Transvaal, and have 
given the firmest assurances, especially to their labour 
constituents. The Liberal Party could not hold to- 
gether on any other ground than that of breaking down 
the monstrous instrument which Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Lyttelton forged. 


+ os * ” * 


How does Mr. Balfour stand? It is a mystery how 
he lives as a Leader. If he had a public conscience he 
would dismiss this Parliament, knowing that all life is 
out of it. ‘What a bore this House is,” is the word 
on all tongues, Tory as well as Liberal. It is like 
Shelley’s description of Hell in Peter Bell the Third. 
Mr. Balfour himself is as bored and boring as every- 
body else. Of initiative, of freshness he has none. He 
goes through his stale tricks like a tired animal at 
the end of a day’s performances in acountry fair. No 
one professes any enthusiasm for him. He is 
rarely cheered, save when a touch of the old 
unscrupulous dexterity enables him to snatch some 
passing advantage from the other side. His party 
(I except the flattery of his circle) now look on him 
with doubt. He is too subtle for them, and they feel 
themselves under an unwonted mental strain in follow- 
ing his performances, and also conscious that he has 
led them into a miry path and that they are likely to 
stick there. One hears of the complete failure of his 
conferences with Mr. Chamberlain, and the Protec- 
tionist leader, reverting to his old activity in the House, 
looks on with a dark face which seems to threaten 
trouble. Yet he does not withdraw his son from the 
Ministry, and hesitates, it would seem, to take the re- 
sponsibility of breaking up the party. Both men 
manceuvre to avoid this odium, and the advantage in 
this game necessarily lies with Mr. Balfour. 

* 7 7 * * 


There is a new note of rather marked Liberal dis- 
trust of Lord Lansdowne’s policy in permitting the 
dispatch of the fleet to the Baltic. It is true that this 
was determined some months ago. But even then 
relations with Germany were strained, and the popular 
German interpretation of such a movement might have 
been anticipated. For there is no doubt that Lord 
Lansdowne, generally a cautious Foreign Minister, is 
rather anti-German. That is not unnatural, perhaps, but 
it suggests a point of watchfulness. There is another 
question. Does France desire this promenade? I doubt 
it. There are rumours that it is the consequence of the 
discovery of very serious anti-French movements in 
Germany, and if that were the case, England 
might look tolerantly on a discreet, but firm, measure 
of warning. But is that the case? Does such a sug- 
gestion agree with the date at which the cruise of the 
Fleet was decided on? I doubt it. The fact is we are 
again drifting dangerously and rapidly into thoroughly 
bad relations with Germany, and drifting, | am con- 
vinced, faster than France, now that M. Delcassé is 
gone, desires us to go. 
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P.S.—Since writing on the foreign situation | have 
heard the reassuring debate on the Foreign Office Vote. 
| am bound to say that the impression is that the Gov- 
ernment is now anxious to disavow anti-Germanism. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Vo the Editor of THE SPLAKELR. 
Sik,—May | ask you to favour me by publishing the 
jollowing letter, which has appeared in the Local Govern- 


ment Fournal ; but which | think may be of interest to your 
rcaders.—Yours, etc., J. B. Paron. 


The past winter has brought the question of our 
unemployed in a very acute form before the country. Each 
winter this question recurs, and with ever-growing emphasis 
and urgency; and the conviction is spreading that some- 
how or other this recurring problem of the unemployed can 
only be wisely dealt with by giving them employment on 
the land. 

The one cardinal fact which constitutes the essence of 
the problem and creates its difficulty is that the failure of 
employment, and the consequent sudden emergence of large 
numbers of the unemployed, occurs at irregular intervals 
during the winter season. ‘This fact gives rise to two chiel 
elements in the problem, namely: 

First, that the inclemency of our winter weather aud 
the shortness of winter days are generally the cause ol 
this vast amount of unemployed labour ; and, | 

Second, the spasmodic and uncertain periods in which 
the lack of employment occurs and the irregular quantity 
of labour which is, generally ‘speaking, unskilled labour, 
for which employment has then to be found. 

If, therefore, employment on the land is to be found 
for the great numbers of unskilled labourers who are thus 
unemployed, it must be under these conditions : 

(1) That it will provide labour for those who are tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

(2) For numbers that will be very irregular and wi!! 
change from week to week ; and 

3) During the winter season. 

These considerations show at once that an ordinary 
farm or labour colony—which will be most appropriate for 
the able-bodied men who are found in our workhouses, and 
for whom regular employment should be found, that will 
not only be a labour test but will be a means of training 
them in farm industry, where regular employment can he 
assured to them—will be wholly unsuited for those who are 
only occasionally and seasonally unemployed. These con- 
siderations also clearly indicate the possible ways in warcn 
numbers of men suffering from temporary and irregular un- 
employment can find pioductive labour on the land, even in 
winter. 

Mr. Henry Wallace, one of the ablest land experts in 
the North of England, in a remarkable address which he 
gave at a conference of representatives of boards of guar- 
dians in the Council Chamber at Gateshead, 1897, showed 
how to meet the conditions of this problem. He said that 
44.558 tons of the town refuse of the city of Gateshead 
were sent off during the previous year, at the cost of £557, 
to the sea, whereas that refuse could be deposited on rough 
and waste land at some distance from the city in such ways 
that it could be distributed upon the land during the heavy 
frost, when the weather would admit of no other kind of 
work ; and when the weather opened it could, by spade- 
digging, be dug into the land in such a way as greatly to 
improve its value and make it suitable for profitable farm 
cultivation. 

Other methods have also been suggested that would 
provide occasional and irregular employment for large 
numbers of the unemployed. But there are three great 
fields of labour open in our country that are specially 
adapted to meet this need. The first is the large quanti- 
ties of waste land which needs reclamation, and by the re- 
clamation of which the fertility and the wealth of the 
country would be greatly increased. The second is the 
clearing of the large peat mosses which are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. These mosses, as in the case of 
chad moss and others, when removed expose land which 
can be made fertile. And the peat itself is specially valu- 
able for litter and for fuel, or it can be manufactured into 
a great variety of products. The third is afforestation. I 
quote the statement of Dr. Schlich, our chief authority on 
the subject: “I maintain that afforestation offers one of 
the means of solving the question of the unemployed. 
The bulk of forest work can be done at those times of the 





year when the question of the unemployed is most pressing 
that is in winter.” There are in England 2,324,624 
acres of mountain and heath land suitable tor forest work. 
Dr. Schlich recommends that of the 36,502 acres of such 
land in Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, London should acquie 
a few thousand acres and form a smal] establishment, train 
ing a few workmen who could act as foremen; and, he 
continues: “when pressure comes in winter time the un- 
employed would be sent to the estate and employed in pre- 
paring the land by draining, fencing, digging, planting 
holes, on such a scale that sufficient work would be pro- 
vided for the men until hard times pass and they can re- 
turn to their ordinary occupation.” 

In regard to these fields and kinds of labour in which 
at once multitudes of the unemployed can be engaged at 
any time, and in any number, the fruit of their labour will 
abide in the increased value of the land which they have 
thus reclaimed in the forests that are planted, and in the 
case of the peat mosses, in the value of the peat and of the 
land that is uncovered, whilst in all of them the work can 
be suspended at any time and renewed at any time, without 
any serious inconvenience or loss. 

It will, however, be found advisable, and even neces- 
sary, that there should be in association with and in close 
proximity to the waste land that is being reclaimed, or the 
new forest estate, or the peat moss that is being removed, a 
labour colony of the usual kind, in which able-bodied men 
from the workhouses and elsewhere are being trained in the 
farming industry, and preparing themselves either to be- 
come agricultural labourers, or to settle on the land as 
small holders. Such a colony in the immediate neighbout 
hood of the places in which the unemployed are irregularly 
engaged, would have these advantages: 

1. That the farm colony can produce much of the food 
that will be consumed by the numbers of the unemployed 
who are thus engaged temporarily. 

2. That the labourers on the farm colony can under- 
take any occasional work that may be necessary during the 
seasons when the unemployed are not in residence, and can 
also look after the buildings that must necessarily be erected 
for the unemployed, and the implements they will have to 
use. 

3. The able-bodied men who are on the farm colony 
will have comparatively littke work to do in winter, during 
which time the numbers of unemployed are likely to be 
sent for temporary labour on the land, and they will there- 
fore be able at once to act as “gangers” for the numbers 
of men thus sent—showing and training them how to use 
the spade and mattock, which will be the implements of 
their labour. 

4. It would be a great advantage to the unemployed 
who thus go back temporarily to the land, to see others 
employed permanently on the land. Many of them will 
thus probably be induced to seek for themselves employ- 
ment on the land which will be regular and permanent, 
instead of returning to unskilled work in towns and cities, 
which they have found to be so precarious. And as the 
men who are thus engaged on the farm colony are being 
drafted off, either as emigrants, labourers, or small holders, 
their place might be supplied by the men who went down 
with numbers of the unemployed to labour on the land, 
but who seek to remain on the land, and be trained to 
agricultural labour on a farm. 

Other problems which are of profound national ‘interest 
may be solved by seeking in these ways to restore multitudes 
of people to the land who now crowd our cities, and incur 
the dreadful risks of irregular employment which attend 
unskilled work there, and this may * done in a most 
effective way, if in addition to such colonies for the un- 
employed we establish other colonies upon the model of 
the Dutch colony at Fredericksoord, which was visited last 
autumn by the Director of Lingfield, in common with other 
gentlemen, and which is described in a pamphlet on “The 
Unemployable and} Unemployed,” lately issued by me 
(see p. 21, and p. iv. of Appendix), which is published by 
Messrs. Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE POLITICAL PARALLEL OF ’52. 


S1R,—I think your readers will be interested in a quota- 
tion which I came across the other day from the Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1852: 

“Nothing can be more unsatisfactory or less conducive 
to the due settlement of great national questions than the 
equivocal and indistinct language held by the leaders of 
the present Government on the important subject of Free 
Trade. . They are Free Traders regretting the loss 
and proclaiming the advantages of Protection; they are 
Free Traders hostile to the principle of Free Trade, lament- 
ing over the favour shown to it by public opinion, and de- 
sirous of returning to Protection whenever any opportunity 
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might offer itself and so far as opinion would permit. They 
are Free Traders, but they would take advantage of any 
accident in the state of parties, or of any transient oscilla- 
tion of public opinion, to reverse or mutilate the Free 
Trade policy. They are entrusted with the key of the 
citadel; but they are ready, at the first moment when it 
can be done with impunity, to open the gates and let in 
the enemy. . . In the midst of all this inconsistency 
and self-contradiction—this saying and unsaying—this tack- 
ing backwards and forwards—this opposition of principle 
and practice—these refined distinctions between opinions 
which are to be acted upon and opinions which are not 
to be acted upon—these evasive, equivocating propositions, 
which no two people construe alike, and which will render 
it necessary if the Government does not speedily mend its 
ways, to establish a professor of casuistry at Westminster 
in order to interpret their declarations—a plain man finds 
himself fairly bewildered and knows not what to expect 
or what not to expect. Believing firmly that we have 
truth, reason, justice, and sound policy on our side, we 
wish to extricate ourselves from this confusion of tongues; 
we wish to reduce the contest to a definite issue, and to 
fight the battle, not in the midst of clouds and obscurity, 
but in the broad daylight and with the recognised weapons 
of legitimate warfare. If the newly-elected House of 
Commons is [to be] prepared at the bidding of Mr. Disraeli 
[Chamberlain] to enter on a retrograde and reactionary 
course—to revise the policy of Free Trade and to restore 
Protection in some form or disguise—be it so; let the 
question be clearly put and decided, and the country will 
know how to act when the decision has been made. But 
we protest against the virtual decision of this question in 
the midst of darkness and uncertainty—against the un- 
fairness of a fight in which one of the antagonists stands 
in the open field while the other is concealed in an ambush. 
We re-echo the petition which the Grecian hero in Homer 
addresses to Jupiter when he finds himself shrouded by 
darkness in the midst of the battle: : 
““* Dispel this cloud, the light of Heaven restore, 

Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more. 

If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 

But let us perish in the face of day.’ 
The ambiguous and shifting position of the Government 
on the subject of Free Trade is owing to their opinions 
respecting Protection being opposed to the general opinion 
of the country. They wish to move in a certain direction, 
but they are headed back and obstructed by the strength 
of the popular will.” ; 


—Yours, etc., ©. M.A. 





GHOSTS. 
HOSTS of the dead abide with me 
y By night and day, continually ; 
In all I do, and all I will, 
Ghosts of the dead are with me still. 


Their thoughts with mine are interfused. 
They bring their habits, long disused, 
To bear upon my daily walk, 

My simple deeds, my common talk. 


I have no secret to divine 

What things are theirs and what are mine, 
Nor with whose moods I am perplexed, 
Or by whose lurking fancies vexed. 


I sometimes, with a sense of dread, 
Feel like a puppet of the dead, 

So subtle is their potency 

To live and breathe and move in me. 


I know them gazing through mine eyes 
Upon the sun’s imperial rise ; 

And with their thought mine eyes are wet 
When tender suns of Springtime set. 


I dream of some vast life before 

I sailed to touch on earth’s dim shore ; 
It is the dead who wake in me 

This glimpse that looks like memory. 


Theirs the old fault to which I yield, 
The weeds that curse a sterile field ; 
And theirs, | timidly confess, 

The shreds of goodness I possess. 
Can I achieve the rule, and reign 

In this ghost-tenanted domain, 

Or must I be for ever led 

By hands and voices of the dead ? 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE CHILD AND RELIGION.* 
SciENTIFIC METHOD IN RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


HE application of the results of recent scientific 
investigation to matters formerly regarded as 
subjects of a purely theological treatment is growing 
apace. The tendencies of the age both speculative 
and practical have forced us to inquire whether the 
processes of the religious consciousness as phenomena 
can be made clearer and more intelligible by a use of 
the methods of scientific observation and analysis. In 
the essays before us the result of the same tendencies 
is seen in a courageous attempt to bring the light of 
scientific research to bear on the dark problems of 
religious education. The essays are written by various 
writers, and the presence of the scientific aim is much 
moreapparent in some than in others. Taken as a whole, 
however, they are pervaded to a remarkable extent with 
the scientific spirit. The political question which natu- 
rally occurs to one in connection with the theme is not 
directly dealt with ; yet the reader is made to feel that 
the problem of religious instruction in the school lies 
behind the discussions. 

One should, perhaps, be satisfied that a beginning 
has been made by warm friends of religious education 
in accepting the fruits of science, and not disposed to 
inquire too closely how far the writers satisfy the tests 
of a specialist, the rank claimed for them by the editor. 
Yet it is important surely that if science is to be 
called in by the theologian to assist in this domain 
of inquiry it should be accorded a fair hearing, and 
not invited out of mere politeness or deference to 
reputation, as medical men are some times invited to 
be present at a consultation. 

In examining the thoroughness of the application 
of the scientific method we may take the first essay on 
‘*The Child and Heredity,” by Professor Jones, of 
Glasgow. No one would look for a biological essay 
pure and simple from Professor Jones ; and his paper is 
frankly an interpretation of the evolution of the moral 
and religious consciousness in the individual interms of 
the writer’s philosophic idealism, and as such it is full of 
interesting suggestiveness. One may, indeed, wonder 
whether ultimate philosophic interpretation is quite so 
important in connection with a pressing practical 
problem as the writer thinks—whether the summoning 
on the scene of the child’s inner life of the cold and 
blankly abstract form of a transcendental Ego will help 
usmuch in understanding thedirections of that life orthe 
connections between its several stages ; yet this part 
of the essay is worked out with much ability and skill. 
It is when the thorny biological subject of heredity is 
dealt with that one begins to feel a certain inadequacy 
in the treatment. The writer rejects the principle of 
heredity as commonly defined ; its fatalism* seems to 
have terrified him. He seeks a way of escape from the 
threatening grip of tainted ancestral hands on off- 
spring in Weismann’s doctrine of the  non- 
transmission of acquired characters, though in 
one place he shows us that he does not over- 


* THE Cuitp AND RELIGION. Eleven Essa 3 edited by 
Thomas Stephens, B.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1905. 
Pp. 371. 6s. 
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look the element of hopefulness which he is casting 
away in the idea of a possible transmission of moral 
improvements gained by individual exertions. The 
doctrine of‘ Weismann is supposed to give special sup- 
port to the idea that all whicha man becomes was im- 
plicitly in him at birth,and indeed in his ancestors, human 
and pre-human ; so that ‘‘ the higher is not determined 
by the lower, but is the fulfilment of its own promise 
within it ; and the nisus of the whole process is within 
itself” (p. 63). But biological truths do not fre- 
quently lend themselves in this convenient fashion to 
buttressing some one form of philosophical doctrine. 
It looks as if Professor Jones had not clearly under- 
stood the rival theory of heredity. He writes as if 
Spencer were not at one with Weismann in_ hold- 
ing that the ‘‘ potential faculties” of which he speaks 
are inherited and the principal part of that which is 
inherited ; and as if Weismann did not equally with 
Spencer and the biologists who share his view accept 
transmission of some at least of those modifications 
of the potential faculties which we call the special 
tendencies or predispositions of a child. Professor 
Jones, moreover, is hardly fair to the teaching of 
biology and pyschology when he attacks what he 
thinks to be a common assumption in that teaching 
that heredity and environment are opposed and hold 
alternate sway over human life. No competent 
person would dispute the truth on which he rightly 
lays stress, that all life activities imply the interaction 
of environment and natural powers. Yet the accept- 
ance of this well-established proposition in no way 
excludes us from measuring, so far as measure- 
ment is here possible, the relative forces of 
the two in a given case. Just as we can compare the 
natural degrees of sensibility of two children to sounds 
by determining the relative forces of the sounds re- 
quired in the two cases to effect a sensational reaction, 
so Mr. Galton and others, with less perfect instruments 
of measurement, are able to show that in the same 
family one child has less responsiveness than another to 
the artistic, or to the moral influences of their environ- 
ment. When the differences in response are large, as 
when a boy forces his way to some form of art activity 
amid most discouraging surroundings, or when another 
boy, environed by all the sheltering and fostering influ- 
ences of a good home, meets the first suggestion of some 
form of vicious indulgence with energetic alacrity, we 
are surely justified in speaking of special inherited or 
at least congenital tendencies. On the other hand, 
children who quickly take the colour of their fixed sur- 
roundings, who have much imitativeness and much 
docility, are properly described as being in an important 
sense more the products of their environment. 

There is a great attraction for those who care for 
and wish well to the young generation in the idea that 
every child brings into the world all the human 
potentialities, and that it depends on the environment, 
that is to say on the factor which we can reach and 
control, as to what powers shall unfold themselves and 
in what degrees. Yet we cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact that a harsh and cruel element of tyranny may 
threaten the life of the individual. All will agree with 
what Professor Jones says against the crushing 
fatalism of the older forms of the doctrine of 
original depravity, in which he is ably supported by 
another of the writers, Mr. F. R. Tennant, in a 
noteworthy essay on ‘‘ The Child and Sin.” In many 





cases, probably in most, there is no such strong natural 
setting of the currents of passion and volition towards 
unwholesome lines of activity as, under ordinary safe- 
guards, would constitute a grave moral danger. And 
this fact justifies a certain hopefulness and cheerful 
confidence in the moral and religious teacher. 

Nor is a special congenital leaning the only 
possible thwarting element in our educative work. 
It is surely a curious circumstance that the opti- 
mistic creed of Professor Jones, that all children 
are alike in respect of the grouping of their con- 
genital potentialities— a doctrine which seems to 
be insisted upon in another essay, that of Pro- 
fessor G. T. Ladd on “ The Child’s Capacity for Reli- 
gion ”—is confronted in the same volume with a very 
different kind of study, an essay on ‘‘ The Child and 
its Environment,” by Mr. C. F.G. Masterman. This is a 
stern inquiry into the effects of that transformation of 
the environment of children which is being effected by 
the crowding of population into big cities. The substi- 
tution of the congested street for the open spaces of 
the fields is here shown to be opposing serious obstacles 
to current modes of instruction, including Bible teach- 
ing, which deal largely with facts and images drawn 
from the country. A second and possibly more dis- 
quieting result, adds the essayist, is the loss of 
moral quiet, the introduction of an unrest begotten 
of life in a crowd, and the too rapid burning of the 
fires of nervous and spiritual energy. A third and 
equally serious result insisted on is ‘‘ the disintegrat- 
ing force” which the environment ‘‘ is continually 
beating down upon the family life.” Mr. Masterman 
discusses the question of possible remedies, but appears 
to remain in the end by no means relieved from 
anxiety. One cannot but fear lest in this new type of 
young human life, with its over-stimulation of brain, its 
dissipating effect on the intellectual and moral energies 
alike, its emptiness of a sense of home, there may lurk 
another sort of tyranny, that of the earliest and most 
potent of the environments. We may hold with Pro- 
fessor Jones, who for once agrees, in substance at any 
rate, with J. S. Mill, that character is not made by cir- 
cumstances. Yet who that has observed on any larger 
scale how children’s minds and character form them- 
selves can fail to recognise that the introduction of these 
agencies, while it may further certain directions of 
development, is directly unfavourable to much that we 
have prized most highly among human qualities ? 

To a lover and student of children this volume of 
essays will appear to be incomplete in its under valua- 
tion of the variability of child nature. One of the most 
valuable results of the recent statistical inquiries into 
children’s ideas and habits has been the bringing into 
clearer light the numerous and often wide differences 
among their ideas of objects, of the earth, the sky, and 
the rest. Now, religious teaching may be said in a 
very special manner to be individualised by every mind 
that assimilates it. The very little that we know, and, 
perhaps, ever shall know, about the thoughts and feel- 
ings of children leads us to conjecture that they have a 
surprising way of colouring the facts and truths of 
religion with their individual experience and habits of 
thought, and with their specific emotional atmospheres. 
It seems strange that a book on The Child and Religion 
should not have dwelt at some length on so vital a 
matter as this. When, forexample, Dr. Horton in his 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Religious Training of 
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Children in the Free Churches ” claims for the Bible 
that it is ‘‘in a very curious sense a children’s book,” 
he might have touched on some of the trouble of the 
eager groping young spirits in bringing ‘ sense ” into 
what they learn and read. 

One word on the large assumption running through 
the volume that all children are naturally capable of 
religion. Against so sweeping a proposition science 
would probably have something to say ; for even that 
sympathetic psychologist Professor William James con- 
cedes, or rather urges, that deep and fervid piety is 
connected with a particular kind of temperament. One 
looks in a work like the present for a recognition 
of the possibility that religion as a state or attitude of 
the soul may vary greatly, and may now and again 
refuse to adapt itself to the mould with which we 
would impress form onit. The recognition of such a 
possibility should not be difficult in these days ; and 
had it been frankly avowed it would probably have 
relieved what on the whole is a large-minded book of 
one or two passages which will be apt to strike some 
readers as savouring of intolerance. 

James SuLty. 


JOHN KNOX AND MR. LANG. 


JoHN KNox AND THE REFORMATION. By Andrew Lang. With 
Illustrations. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 
tos. 6d. 1905. 


JoHN KNOX, THE HERO OF THE ScoTTIsH REFORMATION. By 
Henry Cowan, D.D. New York and London: G, P. 
Putnam's Sons. 6s. 1905. 

Way should Mr. Lang think it necessary to write a big 

book on John Knox? He does not pretend that he thinks 

Knox himself worth writing about ; he does not even believe, 

with his deluded countrymen, that the present year is Knox’s 

anniversary. It is no wonder that he does not succeed 
in putting Knox’s figure before us; he has, I believe, the 
power, but he does not desire and certainly does not 
attempt to do it. Nor does he give his readers any idea 
of the too confident morning in Scotland, in the light of 
which John Knox stood out as the central figure; for, 
little as he likes Knox, he likes Knox’s Reformation less. 
One thing Mr. Lang’s readers might have expected. The 
volumes of his history of Scotland, in many respects 
most lucid and most interesting, are disfigured on every 
third page by an eruption of flippancies, sometimes sarcas- 
tw: and sometimes wrathful, but in almost every case 
irrelevant to the subject and apparently due to irrepres- 
sible animus—animus against that Puritan and Presby- 
terian development of Scotland which runs back especially 
to Knox. All that was not appropriate to full dress 
history. But it would have been appropriate and legi- 
timate—it might even have been expected—that an 
historian so obsessed would take the opportunity of the 
present year to make a deliberate study of the Scottish 
reformer and if possible tumble him from his pedestal. Yet 
that expectation also is not fufilled. There is here no 
such attempt and no such attack. There is, no doubt, 
still a great deal of denigration and depreciation, and there 
is a frank ignoring of the larger and probably nobler 
features of the subject. But Mr. Lang has many instincts 
of a historian, and even when he writes under strong 
prejudice he has a keen and most observant eye. And 
the result is that after some three hundred pages of acute 
and accurate and one-sided remark, he confesses in the 
preface what will by no means be found in the book 
itself : 
“That Knox was a great man; a disinterested man; in 
his regard for the poor a truly Christian man; as a 
shepherd of Calvinistic souls a man fervent and consider- 
ate; of pure life; in friendship loyal; by jealousy 


untainted; in private character genial and amiable, I am 
entirely convinced.” 


The book which has this in its fore-word is dedicated 
to Maurice Hewlett, and the most surprising thing in 
Mr. Hewlett’s romance of the Queen of Scots and her 
Quhair is the suggestion that Knox (that “corpuscle of 


a man”) was six feet high and that Mary particularly 
admired him. But Mr. Lang caps this by asserting 
(p. 230), not in romance but in history, that 

‘“Mary’s only faint chance of safety lay in perpetual 

widowhood, or in marrying Knox, by far the most power 
ful of her subjects and the best able to protect her and 
himself.” 

Mary’s keen intellect and strong will (for both of 
which Mr. Hewlett and even Mr. Lang give her too little 
credit) were not needed then to prevent the suggestion of 
such a marriage. In that age it would have been outra- 
geous, and sure to evoke “the daggers of the Hamiltons ” 
and the dirks of the North. But that Knox was a man 
with the character described in one of these quotations 
and the power described in the other, is a conclusion so 
contrary to the persistent vilification and pilification of 
the book generally, that it should have at once suggested 
to Mr. Lang’s acute mind that this is a big biographical 
problem. lor in treating problems Mr. Lang is match 
less; and if he were fairly to face this one (instead of 
emptying inta a volume the contents of his notebook) the 
world would rush to read. Some of us at least never lose 
twenty-four hours in ascertaining his latest view of the 
latest mystery. Why should he not have at least treated 
Knox as if Knox were a conundrum ? 

And again and again it is plain in these pages that 
there is a conundrum which can only be solved when 
you have recognised its existence. Take, for example, Mr. 
Lang’s view (p. 40) that “the popular idea of Knox's 
personal courage is entirely erroneous” ; for “he had no 
enthusiasm for taking part in the battle when unaided by 
the arm of flesh.” This unworthy imputation is supported 
by only two instances. One is (p. 253) that he fled to 
Kyle when the nobles on his side who had conspired 
against Rizzio fled to England; and so, Mr. Lang is glad 
to think, he must at last have feared “the pleasing face 
of a gentlewoman,” who had often before, under the Arch- 
bishop’s hackbuts at St. Andrews and in a hundred other 
places, “looked into the face of many angry men.” ‘The 
other is that Knox writes from abroad to an English 
lady, that it was his “foresight of trouble to come” which 
had made him decline an English bishopre, which Mr. 
Lang translates into “decline any post which would in 
honour oblige him to face the fire of persecution!” It 
is not in the least clear that the trouble which Knox fore- 
saw had anything to do with persecution ; he was then, it 
is admitted, so far at odds with “the Church of England 
that he had sound reasons for refusing benefices.” At 
the time he refused Rochester the supposed coward was 
thundering against King Edward’s Council to their face 
in the King’s presence, and with, in Mr. Lang’s words. an 
apparent “extreme of audacity.” Nor, he adds, wnen 
Mary came to the tarone and commenced the persecution 
from which Knox at the last moment fled, “was there any 
reason why Knox should stay in England to be burned,” 
while Knox himself tells the same lady in the same letter: 
“Of one thing I am sure, the fear of death was not the 
chief cause of my fleeing.” And yet it is at this very 
point, and im the teeth of Knox’s own assertion, that 
Knox’s biographer draws out a long indictment against his 
“ personal courage.” 

_ Most Scotchmen believe that Mr. Lang’s bias has 
simply led him here to the confusion of thought cherished 
by the undergraduate who, getting into trouble in his 
natural history examination, was asked “ Had he ever seen 
a fera natur@?” and answered, “No; he had never him- 
self seen one. But his sister once kept a jelly fish.” I do 
not agree with those indignant readers. They are capable 
of criticising a Lord Chancellor. But I cannot acquit 
Mr. Lang of a certain coarse-fingeredness, for behind and 
beneath these gratuitous and unfounded imputations a 
real problem exists which he seems not to have come in 
sight of. On his death-bed Knox said (but here it is not 
even quoted); “In respect that he bore God’s message, 
he (albeit that he was weak and an unworthy creature, 
and @ fearful man) feared not the faces of men.” Does 
Knox’s natural “ fearfulness” mean that he was born a 
jellyfish? No more than his lifelong confrontation of the 
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faces of men means that he had come to be a fera 
naturae. But it does suggest (what any one reading the 
documents with sympathy, or, if without sympathy, with 
impartial intelligence, might have known apart from this 
word) that there was in Knox, and no doubt from his birth, 
a feminine sensitiveness of nature of a very unusual kind. 
(When he talked on this very occasion of the coming 
trouble in England with the wife of the “master of the 
hold” of Norham, “neither of us both could refrain 
tears.”) And that implies that the personal courage, 
which was Knox’s notorious characteristic in the 
eyes of his contemporaries as of posterity, was not of 
that brutal kind which rests on insensibility or thickness 
of skin. He was, as he says, “fearful”; that is, I 
suppose, he was by nature imaginatively sensitive of the 
future and its dangers. Many men have been so, in 
military annals and elsewhere. But when, in spite of that, 
themselves and all around have at the close of life been 
able to look back upon their career as one of distia- 
guished bravery, men have not counted that courage less 
admirable because it was called moral courage and was 
seated in the soul rather than the skin. The distinction is 
perhaps an obvious one. But why should a man’s 
biographer be the only one to ignore it? 

And this is but one part of one side of Mr. Lang’s 
subject, and on that side (the biographical) there are 
many other points in which he has equally failed to put 
together opposing facts, so as to solve or even to see the 
resulting problem. In fact, he does not allow that there 
is a problem, or that there are two sides. And conscious 
that it is an unusual thing to select a “ great man” and 
write a book against him, he suggests here and there that 
on the subject of Knox, as on Queen Mary and Claverhouse, 
it is not possible to be impartial—narrators must indeed 
be expected to have drunk potions either of love or hate. 
It is a huge mistake, though Mr. Rait has expounded 
one side of it in the Fortnightly. There is no reason 
in the world why at this distance of time, and in the altered 


circumstances of our age, the exact truth should not be 
spoken on every aspect of Knox’s character and on every 
detail of his work. For among the many results of the great 
revolution which Knox wrought in Scotland this is ome— 
that no human being there owes this man any personal 
allegiance. He is to be admired only so far as each in- 
quirer finds him admirable. Take for illustration the 
last biography—that by Professor Cowan, of Aberdeen 
—at the head of this article. He is a Professor of 
Theology of the Church of Scotland, and on matters of 
detail he gives his own views of fact, and on more general 
questions his own judgment of values. But he is abso- 
lutely and rigidly impartial, and from beginning to end 
has no temptation to be either, in Mr. Lang’s phrase, 
an “enthusiast for the prophet ” or a stone-thrower at his 
statue. But, indeed, the same thing may be said of 
Professor Hume Brown’s more important contribution to 
our literature. Compared with any page of such books 
almost every page of Mr. Lang strikes the reader as a 
handful of flying missiles. 

But Mr. Lang is probably entitled to hold, though 
he has omitted to say it, that this is not a biography at 
all, but a contribution to the history of Scotland, and in 
particular a preliminary examination, directed to reputa- 
tion and credibility, of the man who is our chief witness to 
the time as he was the leading actor in it. Read on this 
limited understanding, and read critically, this, like all 
our author’s books, is at least suggestive. Nothing can 
be shrewder, for instance, than this remark : 

“It is as easy almost to prove, by isolated passages in 
Knox’s writings, that he was a sensible, moderate man, 
loathing and condemning active resistance in religion, as to 
prove him a senselessly violent man. All depends on the 
occasion and opportunity. He speaks with two voices. 
He was very impetuous,’ 

And even his great history, like those of Clarendon 
and Tacitus, is a big pamphlet. But in Knox’s case this 
was obvious from the first. All critical readers have been 
on the outlook for misrepresentations, unconscious or 
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otherwise ; and now, after adding Mr. Lang’s hostile com- 
mentary to our apparatus for judgment, the balance of 
evidence for Knox's credibility is umexpected and over- 
whelming. This is not the place to go into details; but 
it must be added that Knox’s conduct also, in some critical 
and difficult crises, appears more statesmanlike and admir- 
able than before this microscopic inspection. Thus it 
is clear that when a rising man in the Protestantism of 
England, Knox was most creditably resolute to reserve 
a place for what was afterwards to be the side of Puritanism 
and Parliament; that in Scotland a modus vivendi might 
have been arranged without difficulty between him and 
the Queen Regent on the basis of toleration, after Knox 
had opened negotiations with her; that when he finally 
broke with France and founded the present Union of Scot- 
land with England, he never lost the determination to 
maintain that independence of his own country which his 
own country probably still desires ; and, lastly, that, acting 
in the same line, he was from the first not only willing but 
desirous to give Mary of Scots, Catholic though she was, 
a fair chance, and, indeed, Knox’s plan of marrying her to 
the heir of the House of Hamilton would have been (but 
for the “rank bad luck” of her cousin Arran’s madness) 
the very best solution of the European and Elizabethan 
complication. 

And yet Mr. Lang’s Knox is more of a contribu- 
tion to biography than it is to history. The reason is that 
he forgets throughout “ what main currents drew the years ” 
towards the modern doctrine of toleration, and how in 
the Reformation and in Knox those waters went over the 
precipice with a rush. He is wholly wrong in his view, 
wearisomely reiterated, of Knox's relation to the foreign 
Reformers. Knox was independent of them, and knew 
it ; yet it was probably from Bullinger that he got the idea 
of making the Reformation in Scotland an aristocratic 
and burghal movement, as much as possible under provin- 
cial “ authority.” In so far as Knox differed from French 
and Swiss and maintained “the right of the people, of 
part of the people, and of the individual,” to be free in 
matters of religion, he was right and they were wrong ; 
and our country’s history is his monument. In so far as 
he slipped back into their view and gave the “ authority,” 
whether in the form of a monarch or a republic, the right 
ta regulate the religion of the people, of part of the people, 
or of the individual, he was wrong again, and laid a load 
upon his own deeper instincts and aspirations. But we 
at least shall not throw darts at the newborn “lion, paw- 
ing to get free his hinder parts.” 

A. TayLor INNES. 
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Ernest RENAN. By William Barry, D.D. London: Hodder 

and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
Tue title of the series to which this book belongs is 
“ Literary Lives”; and it leads us to expect something very 
different from what Dr. Barry has chosen to give us. We 
expect all biographies to be disinterested, to aim not at 
advancing some opinion but at telling us the facts about 
a man’s life, his mind, and his activities, whatever they 
may be; and when we are presented with a literary life, 
we expect it to deal with its subject mainly as a writer, 
to tell us how his mind was trained, how his character 
and circumstances affected his choice and treatment of 
material, and what was the nature of his excellence. And 
all this should be done for its own sake; for the theory 
of biography is that the facts about great men are valu- 
able, and the biographer’s main task is to select the facts 
which are essential, not to the establishment of some 
abstract position, but to the understanding of the subject 
of the biography. 

We have a right, therefore, to complain that Dr. 
Barry in this book has given us not a biography proper 
but an attack, sometimes implied, sometimes direct, but 
always controversial, upon Renan’s opinions and the effect 
they had upom his mind. If a critic. disagrees with a 


writer's opinion he has a perfect right to make such an 
attack, but he should make it in a critical essay, not in a 
biography. It is, of course, difficult to write about Renan 
without showing the colour of your religious opinions ; but 
it was hardly a happy thought on the part of the editor of 
this series to choose a militant Roman Catholic for his 
biographer. If he had chosen a militant atheist he could 
not have done worse; for a biographer’s first business is 
to understand and sympathise with his subject, and no 
militant writer, whatever his opinion might be, could 
understand or sympathise with Renan. The man of mili- 
tant mind is engaged in a conflict with the world, not with 
himself. Dr. Barry, for instance, says at the beginning 
of this book, after enumefating a number of great Bretons, 
and speaking of the dramas of their lives, that “in all 
those dramas, reaching over hundreds of years, the pro- 
tagonist, ever in the arena, is the Catholic Church. Loved 
ot hated, that Church, as if it were the fate in old Greek 
stories, furnishes the matter, interposes at a given moment, 
and contrives the issue which at last it decides.” And 
the Catholic Church, not Renan, is the protagonist in his 
book. He writes about Renan not as a man living an 
independent life of his own worthy to be studied for its 
own sake but as a piece in the great game played between 
the Catholic Church and its enemies. Renan, for 
him is one who might have been useful to the Church, but 
who, from some moral and intellectual weakness, lapsed 
into one of its most insidious foes, and who paid for that 
lapse by a gradual but incessant degeneration both of 
intellect and character. Needless to say, there is no 
insincerity, no double dealing, in Dr. Barry’s attack. He 
writes about Renan as Browning wrote of the Lost Leader, 
with a mournful sympathy, the more damning because it 
is so compassionate. But the sympathy wears away as he 
traces the ever-increasing departure of Renan’s life from 
his own ideals, until at last Renan becomes for him 
nothing but “a tired satirist, a disenchanted idealist, 
whose voice, if it sounded alone, would be fatal to the 
best that is in us.” 


It is quite true that Renan was, at last, a disenchan- 
ted idealist, and the weariness of conflicts that seemed 
to him to have no issue turned him into a satirist. But 
Dr. Barry is not the man to take a just view of his dis- 
enchantment, because he sees a plain issue in life. It is 
for him a war between the Catholic Church and its 
enemies, and there is no doubt in his mind of the reality 
of the contest or of which side every wise and good man 
should take in it. Renan, no doubt, would have agreed 
with a sad smile to the proposition implied in every sen- 
tence of this book, that to be effective in life one must take 
sides; but then he would have added: How is one to 
attain to certainty that one side is right? There is a 
conflict in the world between different abstract forces, and 
some men can enlist with joyful unanimity under one 
of these forces; but others are themselves the very ground 
of that conflict, and Renan was one of these. He could 
not keep a dogmatic belief about the relations between 
God and Man, so his mind, according to Dr. Barry, lost 
its bearings and its discipline and fell into an aimless and 
impotent scepticism. He was a “sceptic who lived on a 
capital stored up during the days when he believed, a 
philosopher on hailf-pay.” That is one way of putting it, 
but it is not the way in which a biographer of Renan 
ought to put it. It implies propositions too disputable to 
be asserted or established in a biography. It implies, for 
instance, that it is a man’s business in life to get and keep 
some dogmatic belief, and that a desire for truth which 
cannot be satisfied is a symptom of some moral and in- 
tellectual weakness. Dogmatists will never believe that 
sceptics are really troubled by a desire for truth. The 
truth to them is so glaring that they cannot credit a man 
who professes not to see it. Renan did not find the 
truth, and the real interest of his life is not the fact of 
his failure but the spectacle of his search and of the con- 
flicts of his mind. For what interests and moves us in 
life is its conflicts and not their issue, and Renan’s life was 
one long conflict between his early teaching, his emotions, 
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sentiments, sense of beauty, sense of romance; and his 
insatiable, irreconcilable reason. If he had been less of 
a reasoner, if his mind had been less scientific, he might 
have been nothing but an artist. If he had lacked the 
poet’s passion for the past and tenderness for all things 
that have taken a beautiful form, he might have been 
nothing but a controversialist, maintaining or destroying 
from pure joy of battle. It was the richness of his nature 
that robbed him both of the pure joy of battle and of the 
pure joy of emotions. He made no progress, not because 
there was no force in him, but because the forces of his 
mind were equally balanced in their conflict and he was 
tired out at last because the conflict had endured so long 
without a victory to either side. He was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the fact that his early training and the age in 
which he lived made it impossible for his reason and his 
emotions to work in harmony together. In another 
age and other circumstances he might perhaps have 
been a fierce poetic advocate or opponent of some great 
cause—a kind of Shelley or Hooker. Or it may be that 
the forces of his mind were naturally in conflict ; that he 
was one of those who cannot but doubt the truth of what 
they love ; that the beauty of life must have always seemed 
to him to lie in an irrecoverable and legendary past. 
Which of these theories was the true one is a proper 
matter for a biographer to discuss. But Dr. Barry’s mind 
was made up about problems of that kind before he began 
to write about Renan; or, rather, he would regard them 
as irrelevant. He knows that Renan did wrong to lose his 
belief, and his object is to show what weakness carried him 
so far into error and how that error further weakened him. 
He writes in the spirit not of Othello’s last speech about 
himself but of the Cautionary Poems of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turner : 
“ Alas! had Tommy understood 

That fruit in lanes is seldom good, 

He might have walked with sister Jane 

Once more along that shady lane.” 
Renan would eat fruit in lanes instead of fruit from Dr. 
Barry’s garden, and the result is that he was—Renan, in- 
stead of someone else of whom Dr. Barry would have 
approved. 

It is a pity; for Dr. Barry cannot write badly even 
when he writes with a mistaken object. Every word of his 
book is interesting, much of it is eloquent, and the elo- 
quence is not all against Renan. For he has at least the 
sympathy with Renan of one good writer for another ; and 
his bitterness even is not a mere irrational odium theolo- 
gicum, but the deep and interesting antipathy of one who is 
sure of his belief against one who cannot be sure. The 
expression of that antipathy prevents Dr. Barry from under- 
standing Renan, but it helps us to understand Dr. Barry, 
and his book is worth reading for that reason alone. 





A MISTAKE. 
G. F. Watts: Reminiscences. By Mrs, Russell Barrington. 
London: Allen. 21s. net. 
Mrs. BARRINGTON enjoyed a long intimacy with Watts, 
but she has not made much out of it in this book. She 
tells us a certain number of facts about Watts’s amiable 
qualities and infirmities, about his opinions and conversa- 
tion, his ways of painting, and his way of living; but these 
facts are almost lost in a crowd of trifles which she has 
not the art to make significant. There is neither interest 
not instruction to be got from this kind of thing : “ About 
this time I caught the mumps from my boy while I was 
staying with my sister. Watts writes on April 3, 1878, 
that he is so sorry to hear that I am ill. The only satis- 
faction is that I am with my sister. He hopes I shall soon 
be all right again.” Even if Watts himself had had the 
mumps on April 3, 1878, the fact by itself would scarcely 
be worth recording. That he should have been sorry to 
hear that Mrs. Barrington had the mumps leaves us quite 
unmoved. There is nothing characteristic of genius in 
such civilities. But Mrs. Barrington, if over explicit 
about things we do not want to know, is mysterious about 


things which may be worth knowing and which at any 

rate ought to be told outright or not at all. “ Watts had 

a skeleton in his cupboard,” she tells us; “a scare that 

would possess his imagination, a morbid condition, pro- 

bably resulting from his realising the incompatibilities 
existing in his dual nature, saddened originally by the 
melancholy Celtic temperament. From this unbearable, 

intangible scare he was ever flying ;” and so on for several 
more vague sentences in which we are never informed what 
the scare was. Writing of this kind is not just to the 

subject of it. It leaves the reader at the mercy of the 
writer's judgment. Mrs. Barrington, for all we know, may 
make far too much of Watts’s morbidities. If she had 
stated facts we might have drawn our own conclusions 
from them. Instead of doing so, she presents us with 
het own conclusions so obscurely expressed that we get 
nothing out of them except a general suspicion of Watts’s 
sanity. Sometimes, too, her thoughts are veiled in an 
obscurity rather of grammar than of reticence, as when 
she tells us that Watts “knew that the occupation of a 
painter of great pictures, inasmuch as it sets to work 
simultaneously the head, the heart, and the hand— 
ideality, affections, and physical energy are all required 
in their creation” This is closely followed by another 
ungrammatical sentence, and a third is to be found on 
the next page. Faults of grammar may not matter very 
much if they do not obscure the sense; but Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s thoughts need every advantage to elucidate them. 
When her grammar fails, the reader is in a desperate case. 
She is always proclaiming Watts’s genius, yet she is in- 
clined to patronise it. Speaking, for instance, of his long 
intimacy with Lord Holland, she says: “There was in 
Watts a personal refinement and a very scrupulous sensi- 
tiveness which put him easily on a friendly footing with 
those of gentle breeding.” Now,. if Mrs. Barrington were 
writing the life of some person “of gentle breeding ” she 
would do well to tell us if he possessed some quality which 
put him easily on a friendly footing with Watts. But that 
Watts was at his ease with gentlemen—well, we are ready 
to assume it. Again, we learn that “the long visit to the 
Hollands was the turning point in Watts’s life as regarded 
the future social position he took in the world.” Even 
aftet that Gonsecration, however, his social position seems 
not to have been quite assured ; for the last time but one 
before his death that he was seen by Mrs. Barrington was 
at the Queen’s Hall on the occasion of the celebration of 
Joachim’s Jubilee. Watts came up to Mrs. Barrington, 
and began thus: “ No personal motive would have brought 
me here——” but, she tells us, “I lost the rest, as I had 
to move on to introduce a friend to Joachim.” Mrs. Bar- 
rington would have been better advised if she had handed 
ovet all facts and material in her possession to the writer 
o« the official biography of Watts which is in preparation. 
This book scarcely does justice to what was, no doubt, a 
real affection for the subject of it. ; 





FICTION. 


THe Parish Nurse. By Mary E. Mann. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1905. 6s. 
PERHAPS the best comment on Mrs. Mann’s novels is the 
verdict that may be passed on The Parish Nurse—the 
execution in detail is superior to the general conception 
and artistic scheme. To say this is by no means to deny 
that Mrs. Mann is a born novelist, that her discreet in- 
sight ino life, her faculty for sharp character drawing, 
her gift of natural nervous phrasing, all work together to 
build up scenes wherein her peopie move and talk 
naturally.. How is it, then, that Mrs. Mann does not take 
higher rank? The answer is that her aim is not high 
enough, and thus her work suffers from the confusion of 
artistic standards so much in evidence in modern English 
fiction. The inability of the English to stand by another 
in art, to form “schools” of amy permanence, reacts 
injuriously on the quality of any but the most original tem- 
peraments. A crowd of isolated workers, each man, while 
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THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


The half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, in the 
City of London, on Thursday afternoom, August 3, for the 
consideration of the accounts and balance-sheet for the half 
year ending June 30 last, with the directors’ and auditors’ re- 
ports thereon; for confirming the dividend declared by the 
directors, etc., the Hon. George Joachim Goschen in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Barthorpe) presented the report of 
the directors to the shareholders in submitting the balance- 
sheet for the half year ending June 30 last. It stated that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £23,256 2s. 11d. for 
rebate on bills not due, the net profits amounted to £264,065 
17s. 1d. From this sum had been deducted £50,000 carried 
to the reserve fund (raising it to £1,400,000), leaving £214,065 
17s. 1d., which, with £66,391 1s. 3d. balance brought forward 
from last account, left available the sum of £280,456 18s. 4d. 
The directors had declared a dividend for the half year of 10 
per cent., which would require £200,000, leaving the sum of 
£80,456 18s. 4d. to be carried to the profit and loss new ac- 
count. The directors had appointed Mr. Chas. John Hegan 
to a seat on the board, in the place of Mr. Wm. Anastasius 
Jones, whose decease was referred to at the last general meet- 
ing. The report stated that the dividend, £2 per share, free 
of income-tax, would, if confirmed, be payable at the head 
office, or at any of the branches, on or after Monday, August 14. 

The Chairman, having remarked upon the general satisfac- 
tory character of the report presented, said he was afraid it was 
not possible to speak of any great revival in trade, but there 
was, he thought, an upward tendency towards a specific pro- 
gress. The figures of the Board of Trade returns went to prove 
this. Further, there was an improvement in the condition of 
trading, especially of foreign trading. He was glad also to see 
an improvement in the look-out of the agricultural pursuits of 
this country. With numerous branches all over the coun- 

















try, the company were naturally largely interested in the agri- 
cultural outlook. The gathered crops were reported to be 
good, and the rain had now come at an opportune time. No 
human being, he thought, was more susceptible to change of 
climate than were such companies as theirs to the changing 
conditions brought about by international politics. The in- 
fluence of a war in progress, and rumours of other possible 


wars, did not make for progress in trade. The war in the 


East meant a heavy expenditure to traders and a disturbance 
of trade generally; and he was sure all would wish that a 
peace would be arranged which would be a lasting and a per- 
manent peace. (Hear, hear.) He thought the nations generally 
desired peace, and that the only rivalry desired was rivalry 
in trade and commerce, for which this country should be as 
fully equipped as they appeared to desire to be for the sterner 
rivalry of war. He was afraid we paid more attention to de- 
fence of our trade and commerce in case of war than we dia 
to its defence in times of peace, when educational equipment 
was needed to engage in the rivalry of trade and commerce. Do- 
mestic politics also had their effect upon trade, and here, he 
was afraid, the fortunes were against them. Whatever opinions 
they might hold upon the question, undoubtedly the uncertainty 
aroused as to our future fiscal policy was acting detrimentally 
on trade, and they must all desire that an end should be put to 
the present suspension of the matter. Mr. Goschen then proceeded 
to call attention to the figures of the balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account,* which he thought they would agree were ot 
a generally satisfactory character. Their shares were of an 
enhanced value, as shown by the fact that they now stood at 
99 as against 95 six months ago. (Applause.) He also men- 
tioned that their branches now numbered 204, an increase of 
four. He concluded with a word of praise to his colleagues 
on the board of directors and to the servants of the company, 
and moved the adoption of the report with a declaration of a 
dividend for the half year of 10 per cent. 

Mr. William Howard seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to. 
On the motion of Dr. Drysdale, a vote of thanks was cordially 
accorded to the board of directors. 

This was acknowledged bv the Chairman, a vote of thanks 
to whom brought the proceedings to a close. 








* Published at another page. 
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carrying out his own programme, indifferent to what his 
fellows are doing, can never form a “ school,” for there is 
no favouring atmosphere of interchange or common fund 
of aims, ideals, methods in art by which the individual 
corrects his own work by the example of others. We see 
this in George Gissing’s case ; there was no “ movement ” 
round him. He stood isolated, following no masters 
and followed by no disciples. And inevitably his work 
suffered. So with Mrs. Mann, who has, we _ believe, 
been writing for twenty years. How characteristic it is 
of the lack of professional interest and esprit de corps 
among English writers and critics that her best book, one 
of her earliest, The Fields of Dulditch, should have shared 
the fate of The Purple Land and Amaryllis at the Fair 
and have dropped stillborn for want of critical recogni- 
tion or sympathetic encouragement. The Tales of Dul- 
ditch, uneven and immature as they were, showed that a 
powerful imagination and a certain ruthless sincerity of 
vision were at work, promising sombre and pathetic pic- 
tures to come of the life of the rural labourer, just those 
pictures that have been strangely lacking since Crabbe’s 
day. The Fields of Dulditch were not, however, 
pleasingly sentimental like Mr. Barrie’s work; they had 
not the tenderness, melancholy charm, and philosophic 
humour of Thomas Hardy; they were realistic, their 
humour sharp, their tragedy disconcerting. But they were 
the real thing, expressed somewhat haltingly and imper- 
fectly. Apparently the author was not encouraged to de- 
vote her singular powers of observation to chronicling the 
“short and simple annals of the poor” ; perhaps the middle- 
class atmosphere and training borne witness to in such 
novels as A Lost Estate were too strong for her; anyway, 
she has compromised since by holding to an artistic 
method which is in touch with Balzac’s naturalism 
on the one side, and the demand of the circula- 
ting library reader for “a story” on the other. There 
are always admirable passages and scenes in Mrs. Mann’s 
novels, such as Olivia’s Summer, Moonlight, Mrs. Peter 
Howard, The Mating of a Dove, etc., quiet, satirical 
descriptions of the cramped domesticity and pettiness of 
horizon in the life of small country townsmen, and of the 
genteel residents in rural parishes; but her work, even at 
its best, always leaves us with a sense that the writer’s 
talent has been inadequately developed through its asso- 
ciation, perhaps, with the example of Mrs. Oliphant rather 
than with that of the continental masters. 

That Mrs. Mann does notaim high enough is apparent, 
we think, in The Parish Nurse. The story is excellently 
told, well fitted together, with every scene deftly pre- 
sented, the whole carrying conviction—and yet there is 
something wrong with it. And that something is that the 
plot is, artistically speaking, extraneous to the matter. So 
neatly has the author wedded her plot to her matter that 
few readers will perceive that there is a lack of harmony 
between the two. But her clever picture of life is made 
trivial thereby, robbed of any deep meaning. The first 
chapter sketches in masterly fashion the social amenities 
between the parishioners of Twemleigh, Mrs. Clay, the 
Vicar’s wife, and her patron, Lady Ffagott. The whole 
tone of the parish is given in the opening scene, where 
the autocratic Mrs. Clay, having called a meeting at 
the vicarage, announces to the Tollys and the Plumsteads 
that “we are going to have a parish nurse.” Lady Ffagott 
rules Mrs. Clay, Mrs. Clay rules the Vicar and the parish, 
and looks forward to having the nurse, as a parish servant, 
at her beck and call. Mrs. Clay’s advertisement states that 
“as the nurse will be required to be in daily association 
with the family of the clergyman of the parish, it is desir- 
able that she should be a lady by birth and education,” 
and Miss Emily Geldart, the daughter of a distinguished 
officer, hailifg from a Bloomsbury boarding-house, secures 
the appointment. Now, the introduction of Miss Geldart’s 
complicated love affairs into the fluttered bosom of Twem- 
leigh society forms the staple of the plot. The situation 
is not untrue to life, but it is not typical enough of parish 
life. Moreover, the plot hinges on the strange coin- 


cidences that we always meet with in the popular third- 
rate school of James Payn, Walter Besant, and other mildly 
sensational Victorian novelists. Miss Geldart’s lover, 
number one, is a married man, Edward Tyrrell, who has 
abandoned his wife and infant daughter in South Africa 
to the care of the forceful Everard Vorst, financier and 
millionaire. Curiously enough, Vorst meets Miss Geldart 
in a London restaurant, and makes a dishonourable pro- 
posal to her when Tyrrell’s back is tumed. And, more 
curiously still, Vorst turns up again at Twemleigh, with 
Tyrrell’s child Carita, having taken the tenancy of Twem- 
leigh Court vacated by the Ffagotts. We are naturally 
prepared, then, for the conveniently sudden illness of the 
child Carita, and for Miss Geldart being forced, as nurse, 
to enter the house of the man who has grossly insulted 
het. The situation is not impossible, stranger things 
happen in life every day, but it is just these remarkable 
coincidences that novelists of the first, or even the second 
order, carefully eschew. For the plot runs on manw 
factured wheels, and character has to develop 
apace to keep up with the plot. So in the 
case of The Parish Nurse. Everard Vorst, the unscru- 
pulous financier, greedy, sensual, and overbearing, turns 
out to be a South African Bayard in disguise, who wins 
Emily Geldart in the end by reason of his beautiful devo- 
tion to his adopted child Carita, while the father, Edward 
Tyrrell, fades into a paltry coward, a nerveless, contemptible 
shadow of a man. Now, with this “circulating library 
plot,” Mrs. Mann has really done wonders. Her analysis 
of her heroine’s feminine change of mood between the 
two men is as admirable as her cynical sketch of Mrs. 
Clay, the vicar’s wife, this sharp narrow, mean, and highly 
conscientious woman. Vorst’s force and dominating 
genius is also suggested in a number of very subtle 
touches. But the general conception and artistic scheme 
of the book is really unworthy of Mrs. Mann’s talent. 
The novel for all its cleverness is on a far lower plane than 
The Fields of Dulditch; artistically its admirable sketches 
of human nature are rendered half nugatory by being used 
to build up a situation theatrical in its unexpected and 
over plausible incidents. It is, in fact, only in England 
could we see so clever and penetrating a talent devoting 
itself to am artistic scheme that is in part a survival of the 
Victorian third-rate art of thirty years ago. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 





A HISTORY OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


A History oF ACCOUNTING AND ACCOUNTANTS. Edited and 
partly written by Richard Brown, C.A., for the Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland. Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. 
Jack ; and 34, Henrietta-street, London, W.C. : 

IT is only recently that the importance of the science of 

accounting has been recognised as a leading factor in the 

stable growth of a community, and only those who have 
given more than cursory attention to the economics of 
trade will be prepared for a history of accounting of the 
dimensions and comprehensiveness of Mr. Brown’s remark- 
able work. The volume opens with a most interesting ac- 
count of the origin of figures and primitive methods of 
enumeration. It records the gradual development of the 
science from the earliest periods, going/so far back as 

418 B.C. in the case of the Athenians and to 2285 B.C. in 

the case of the Babylonians This chapter, from the pen of 

Mr. Edward Boyd, is of extreme interest from the archzo- 

logical point of view; and another from the same pen, de- 

scribing the Royal and official accounts of the English and 

Scotch people of the twelfth century, gives evidence of the 

importance attached to the functions of the accountant 

even in these early times. The Scotch have always been 
foremost in the development of the science, and it is natural 
that Scottish history should bulk largely in the volume. 

The publication celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the 

incorporation of the accountants of Scotland. 





WE are informed that owing to unavoidable delay 
the issuing of the prospectus of the Nova Scotia 


Eastern Railway Company, Limited, is postponed till 
next week. 


